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‘SUMMER RETREATS. 








BRIGHTON HOUSE, 
PERTH AMBOY, N, J, 


FIFTEEN TRAINS DAILY; Fare, 25 cents; five 
minutes’ waik from depot; 12 acres of lawn, grove, fruit 
trees, sea bathing, fishing, rowing, sailing, drives, bil- 
liards, bowling. croquet, quoits, swings, baseball, football, 
music, dancing, dramatic entertainments, &c.; terms 
very low for those who come early in the season. Apply 
at the GROVE HOUSE, 176 Bleecker Strect, N. Y. 


 COZZENS’ 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


will be opened on JUNE 4th. Very reasonable terms 
offered to famihes. For particulars address 


EDWARD COZZENS, — 


CROFT HOUSE, 


GARRISON’sS, N.Y, 


(OPPOSITE WEST POINT). 


EIGHTY-SEVEN MINUTES FROM 42xp STREET 
DEPOT; excellent family hotel; open MAY 20th; fresh 
mountain air, fine scenery, good drives, free from miasma, 
fogs and mosquitoes. Address as above. 


LATOURETTE HOUSE, 


BERGEN POINT, N. J. 


TWENTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK by boat 
or rail; Commutation, $6 per month; is now open for the 
reception of permanent and transient guests. Nowhere 
within so easy reach of the City, can be found a more 
healthtul or attractive location. Families engaging 
rooms early, will be treated on liberal terms. Address 


It McMICHAEL, Proprietor. 


The Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 


will open on MAY 18th. Ap sinsation for rooms may be 
made at the Hotel or 35 West 28th Street, New York, 
after 7 o'clock P. M. 


D. 8S. IL. \MMOND, Proprietor. 




















Riverside House, 
CARMANSVILLE ‘foot of 152nd Street), N.R. 


Extraordinary inducements to early applicants; good 
stabling, boating, fishing, bathing, &c.; only 20 minutes 
trom Thirtieth Street Depot ; an inspection of rooms 
selicited 


GOWEN DUNCALF, Proprietor} 














j NEW _YORK BANKERS. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


© om rial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East aud West Indies and South America; 
also Circular Letiers of Credit for Travelers, available 
inal! paris of the World, 

Demand and time Bills of Exchange, payable in I on- 
don and elsewhere, bought and pold at current rates, also 
Cable 1 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Treland, also on 
Canada, British Columbia ¢ and San Francisco. Biils col- 
#:ted, and other Banking 














FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 


Late one of the Agents of Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold Exchanges. 
North America. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
(NCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 





HEAD OFFICE, | Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 


res tbo & 160. Tot sree Court Road; 

os. am r 

omnes eRe AMEE icened; 

or 

| Bee 6&7 Tiownde Terrace, 

Se aitctage. 

Susscrrsep Caritat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 


Paip-up CapiTaL_-----.~ £600,000 0 6)|¥ 
Reservep Funp..----- £170,000 0 6 
Directors: 


Joun Jonss, Esq., Chairman. 


Henry Viours East, Esq. (Wm. Macnavontan, Esq. 
Joun Hacxsiock, Esq. Joaquin De Mascna kLsa. 
Anprew Lawnrik, Esq. Wittiam Simpson, Esge 
Rosert Lioyp, Esq. JoxaTHan Taorp, Esq 
Wa. McAatuva, Esq., James E. Vanner, Esq, 
Ald., M, P 





: Georor Youna, Esq. 


Manager? 
Avrrep Groner Kennepr. 


Secrelary—C. J. Wort 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shal! be consid. 
ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at curren‘ 
rates en daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Chequesand Exchange honored against ap- 

proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Cre lit: 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in Loudon. 
reantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 

of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients, amd every de- 
scription ot geueral Banking Business 
transac 

The Officers and Clerks ot the Bink are pledged not to 
digtiose the transactions of any of its customers. 


| 





NEW YORK BANKERS. 


Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


168UE 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRISOIPAL CITIES 
OF IIE WORLD. 


[RANSFER8 OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 
EURUPE AND THE PACIFICO COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & RANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 








KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., Nea » York, 
allow interest on Paden draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfe rs. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Gcveroment and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


Special Leans and Commercial Pager negotiated. 
Deposits received acd Interest allowed on Daily 
Balances. 


Checks upon our House are collected through Clearing 
Houre as upon National and Ftate 8. 
Circular Letters of Creait, available in all the principal 
~~ of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 
 B. Tnonagp. . C. SHELDON. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 


‘BANEERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 


ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


rg x’ = 
Travelers’ Credits. 
CIKUUCLAR NOTES se SEES EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travellers’ Credit and Franc Ex 
changeon PAMIS 

Kuiway and other Loans negotiated. Stocks and 
donde d «'t in on Commission. inom on Deponta. 





G FO. hed Howsts. L. 


AUGUSTUS J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORE, 


Special attention given 
TO THE NE&GOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO,, 


18 WALL STREET, N, Y. 








NEW YORK BANKERS. 


“Greenebaum Brothers & Coy, 
BANKERS, 
216 Broadway, N. Y., 


(NATIONAL PARK BANK BUILDING.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N.Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securities, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


@ Dividends and Coupons Collected, 49 
Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
H&NRY ©. WILLIAMS, FRANK BE, WILLIAM 


$10,000 Wanted on Mortgage. 


of $10,000 for six yvears—interest paya' 
we will sell one-halt of our 


SUPERLATIVE SLATE QUARRY, 
yielding a superior quality of Slate. Distance to railroad, 
81x miles and good road. For particulars apply to 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, Brownsville, Me. 
DITSON & CO/’S 


HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


P ice of each Book in Boards, $2,50. 
(loth, $3.00; Full Gilt, 84.00. 

MUSICAL TREASURE. Vocal, 
SILVER CHORD. Vocal. 
WREATH OF GEMS. Vocal. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. Vocal. 
GEMS GF GERMAN SONG. Vocal. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Vocal. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. Vocal. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal Duets. 
ORGAN AT HOME, Reed Organ Music. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. Instrumental. 
HOME CIRCLE VOL, I. Instrumental. 
HUME CIRCLE VOL. IT. Instrumental. 
PIANISTS’ ALBUM. Instrumental. 
PIANOFORTE GEMS, Inatrumental, 
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ayes for the loan 
ble annually. Or, 





Instrumental. 





Large splendid books of bound music, 200 to 250 pages, 
full sheet music size, and contain a very large proportion 
of all the good sheet music ever published. 

Sold by all dealers. Either book sent pest-paid for 
retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Boston. 


CHAS, H. DITSON & CO 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 





; ‘New York Post Office Notice, 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE during the week endirg 
Saturnpay, June 6th, 1874, wiil clore at this 
office, as gt On Tvespay at 12 M.; on Werpnes- 
pay at 1:30 P. M.; on Tuvaspay at 11:30 A.M., and on 
Saturvay at 7 A. M. and 12 M. 
| l. L. JAMES, Postmaster, 



































TEE ALBION. 





TWO AMERICAN MAGAZINES, 


The excellence of AmeRtcan Macazines has become so 
well recognized abroad, that one of the leading English 
-.apers, the London Weekly Register, in a recent issue, 
‘nus speaks of Scnipwen’s Montsty : ° 

‘* We are constrained to own that Scrrpnen’s 
Monray carries off the prize, against all our 
shilling monthly serials for brilliancy of illus- 
trations and variety of contents. It is simply a 
wonderful sbilling’s worth. Nothing can be 
more charming than the cuts—-full of force and 
vigor ; the light and shade are managed with a 
truly artistic power. Out of its one and twenty 
original articles, we really do not know which 
to chocse as best, for each and all are excellent.” 

Not only is it true that Scribner’s Monthly excels the 
English Magazines, but it is r s 

‘The Begt of the American Montblies.” 

In the extent, variety and artistic excellence of its 
illustration of American themes, it has never been even 
approached, much less excelled. It has a larger pige 
and gives a greater variety in its contents than any other 
of the standard American Monthlies. 

In literary character and in the brilliancy and ability 
of te Editorial Departments, it enjoys an equal pre-emi- 
nence. 

is conductors started with the definite aim of making 
it the Best Magazine in the World, of which they have 
never for a moment lost sight, and they point with pride 
and pleasure to the May and June numbers, recently 
issned, and ask for them a candid examination anda 
careful comparison of their merits with those of other 
magazines—and they renew their pledge to the public, to 
s rive for still higher excellence in the future. 

A considerable demand has recently arisen in England 
or (St. Nicnoxas) Scribner’s new magazine for Boys and 
Girls, one publisher desiring to secure an edition of three 
thonsend of the first bound volume (when completed), 

with hig imprint. 

the sucess of Sr. Nicnoras in this country has been 
even more remarkable than that of Scribner's Monthly. 
Tt is pronounesd to be * An odeally porfort Magazine for 
Children,” and, as is the case with all the best lit 


Trust Company, 


50 Wall Street; NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WALL STREET). 


’ . es 
Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 
This Company receives deposits, allows interest on the 
same, subject to check at sight. Also ucts as Trustees, 
Executors, Transfer Agent:, and are a Depository of 
Trust Fonds. 


DIRECTORS: 
HM, T. SUYTHE, Fresident. 
C, A. BOWEN, Vice-Presideat. 


f, Schuchardt, WwW, H. Tillinghost 
Wm. M. Verm'lye, Wm. T. Garrer, 

A. A. Low, kL, J. Woolsey, 

3. D. Babeock, W. F. Drake, 

‘avid Jones, B F. Allen, Chicago, 


Sam’! F. Borger Wm. T. Han.ilun, Syracuse. 


Jchn Bloedgooi. 
H. J. RUBBARD, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WHMLL STRELT, \. ¥., 
NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATY-MENT OF THE AFFAIRS 


of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submited 
in conformity with the pro /i: 1004 of its Charter: 








for children, it has been found to possess surpassing in- 
terest for grown-up readers, as well. 

The influence of the periodicals of the day can scarcely 
he estimated, especially upon the rising generation. 
Parents and teachers cannot afford to be indifferent to 
this influence, or careless in relation to the character of 
the literature furnished to the children outside of their 
school lessons. In St. Nicwotas not only are History, 
Natural hears = Literature, Fine Arts and Manu- 
fuctures, presented in an attractive way to young readers, 
but the children are stimulated to seek information for 
themseives. | 

The publishers will send to any address, a 
specimen namber of Sr. Nicnoxas, pos'age pre- 
paid, on receipt of ten cents, the bare cost of 
paper and printing. The magazines are sold 
by all first-class Bo ksel«rs and Newsdea'ers, 
everywhere, 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 
NEW YORE 
Lan and Indemnity Company, 
229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, N. ¥, 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Transacta G NERAL BANKING BUSIN ‘BS. 

Keevive | EPOSTTS ow to CHECK AT SIGHT, 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALaNCES, 
CHECKS on this Company pass throu 

the CL EARRING. HOUSE. na 

Receive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES. 
oe apr Yo STUCKS, and act as TRUS- 
TEES for RAILROADS and other corporations and for 


individuals. 
WILLIAM H. FOSIER, President. 
AN DREW McKINNEY, Vice-Presideni. 








Charles Stanton, 


‘4. W. Park, 
Jonn *. Cheever, 


Prosper P. Shaw, 
Mleeander K Orr, 
William B. Ogdar, 


Waioemil. treder, Aarun Vlatiin, 


To .n G. Hoyt, George Il. Brown, 
W jliam Foster, Jr., Shristopher Meyer 
3. M. Van sors, @ P. Lowrey, 

4. McKinney William H, Foster, 


JOUN ¥. PANKER Seeretare. 





WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the most beautiful in 
_ style ani perfect in tone 
ever made. Th CON«= 
CERTO STOP is the best 





“eae 
WER 


= = . ee 


™' Vesper and 


————— rehostr 
ORC A N s mtNiQue TREN! 
IC ASES, cre amo athe best 
made, and combine PURITY «f VOICING 
wih great volume of tone. Suitable for 
PARLOR, CHURCH, «, MUSIC HALL. 
WATERS’ Now Scale PIANOS 
have great powees an/a fines nging tone, 
wih AIL modern improvements, and are the 
BEST PIANOS MADE. These sand 
Pianos ae warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
EXTREMELY LOW for cash or part cas 
end balance in monthly or quarterly pay- 
Ss d-hand instruments taken 
mexchange. AGENTS WANTED ix ever 
County inthe U. S. ond Canada. A liberal | 
discount (0 7 achers, Ministers,Ch urches, Schools, Lodges, | 
ete, ee CATALOGUE 








oS MAILED, | 
HORACE WATERS & SON 
\481 Brondway, New York. P. 0. Box 3567. 





e g Decemer 3}st, 1872. $3°3.3°7 63 
Premiums received during y®ar 1473. «1,420 6 7 42 





Total Promiums..... «. -cereseresee $1,743,994 06 


Premiums marked off as earned from J.n- 
Ist to December 3iat, 1973. .... 020. $1,197,054 02 
Paidduring the same j eriod : 
Losses, Expense , Commissions 
Re Insurance and wtcrest ..$1,256,8 5 88 
Return of Premiums........+++ 71,336 02 
Psid to Policy Holders as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
aud Ju y interest on tock ... 85,°25 77 
be Asveis of the Company on the 3ist Le- 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 
Unsh in DADKS..o.....cee-seccseserecessesss 44,118 01 
United States, State and Bank BSto.ks, and . 
ans on Stocks... erovees ve 295,414 Oy 


{nterest on Investme tedue .......seccceee 4,49 5 

Pr.minm Notes and Premiums in course of 
COMECHION se ceecseceseess secesee-se coos 629,592 OF 
Re-insurance and saly gedue the company.. 49,620 
$1.91°,954 4 


Resotven, that a semi-ant ual dividend of FIVE (5 
PEd CENT, be paid to the stockhol ‘ers, or their lega! 
representatives, on and afier MON DAY, the cecond o 
February next. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS BATHAWAY, 
AAKON L, KE:D, 
JOHN P, WOOD, 
GEO. W. HENNING, 
HoNRY EYRE, 
vOB8E?H SLAGG, 
EDWARD MEKRITT, 
DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
1, EDGARION, 
HENRY B. KUN@ARDT 
JOHN S. WiLT1TAMS, 
CHARLES 1] MON, 
PAUL N. SPUFFORD, 


JAMES FREELAND, 
SaMUIL WILLETS, 
KOBELT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FAST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
JAS. D, FISH, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
*, COLDEN MURRAY, 
“OWNSEN!) SCL HER, 
4AMUFL 1. UAM, 
BRYCE GRaY¥, 
N. L. weC4hady, 
WILLIAM NKL©ON, Jr., 
TARULD LOLLNEK, JAMES DOUGLAS. 
J.WEPH WLLETS, W.LLIAM B. SCOoTfr, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
ABCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President. 
ALANSON W, HEGAMAN, 
Sec onu \ ice-2’resident. 
©. J. DRSPARD, Secretary. 








ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR &A CO. 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope. 
from the swallest drug size to the largest 
Offizial Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner. Samples given when requested. 


 ROTELS. 
WEST STREET HOTEL, 


Nos. 41, 42, 43 and 44 West Street, 
NEW YORK. 

A TEMPERANCE HOUSE ON THE 

EUROPEAN PLAN. 




















ROOMS 50 and 75 cents per Day. CHARGES very 
MODERATE. THE best meats and vegetables in tac 
market. BEST BEDS in the city. 


B. T. BABBITT, Proprietor. 


MISFIT CARPETS. — 


qGood Sccond-ELand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


HICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 12 FULTON STREET 


b ‘ween Witdarn and Nassaa Bteete, NEW YORK, 


FH" Sens horn and laid free of charge. get 


NEW VORK STATE LOAN Ma i pmmaatc end First-Class 























FREDERICK KURTZ’S 


Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of kis Bill of 
Fare to the most Teasonable rates, a 
To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select parties, 
and also every class of business men. y 
hesame uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the dining rooms, either in Broadway or New 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. 

Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 
Hoping tor a continuance of the liberal patronage so 
long enjoyed by me. 

I remain the Public’s Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 

N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Streets, extending through to Maiden Lane, and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, the 
choices: articles are carefully served, at correspondingly 


low rates. 
FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor. 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any a of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and PEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUMLN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





B.T. BA BBITT'S 
Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 

I have recently perfecred a new method of packing my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Bails, the 
coating of which will saponify, and does rot injure the 
Samp, It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 43 Ib. Balls, 
and in no other way. Directions in English and German 
for making bard and soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


nying each package. 
B. T. BABBITT; 
64 to 84 Washington Street, New York, 








‘the Yankee Letter File and Binder. 





MERCHANTS, BANKERS, INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES, RAILROAD COMPANIES and business men 
of allclasses: We call your attention to this INDIS- 
PENSABLE ARTICLE, It will pay its cost every week 
It has twenty-five times the durability of all others in the 
market, aud is far more ORNAMENTAL to your 
COUNTING ROOM. It has no FLAPPING COVERS, 
which are soon cut off in using. It is made of BLACK 
WALNUT and SHEET BRASS, It occupies but halt 
the room on yA DESK, while in use, of those above- 
mentioned. It is warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 
or money refunded. Don’t purchase others until you ex- 
amine it. For sale by all STATIONERY DEALERS 
thr ughout the United States. Send for Cireular. 

Manufactured by 


DUNHAM & CO., 


Office and Factory 46 Centre Street, N.Y. 

















ECONOMY! UTILITY! 
GS Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any color sent postpaid, on reccip 
of Two DoLLars oy 
R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New York. 
34>" Send for Circular containing 
testimonials, 


Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by 
Mail. 

My new priced descriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
sorts of cither for $1; new and choice 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 
Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of 
all kinds; Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lowland, $6 -per 1000; $1 per 
100; prepaid by mail. Trade List to 
dealers. Seeds on Commission. Agents 
wanted, 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
















THIRTY-NINTH ANAUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 





OFFICE: 
3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1874. 


Amount of vet cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1873...€21,572,942 
INCOME, 

Premiums and annuities......96,131,521 38 

Interest received and accrued. 1,418,094 83-- 7,549,616 21 


29,124,458 97 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by death......+++0.00+-$1,446,123 O4 
Dividends and returned yp «mi- ; 

umes on canceled policic .... 2,344,505 33 
Life annuities, mature! en- 








dowments and reinsura (c.. 82,629 13 
Commissions, brokerages, and 12 
DKELCY CXPCMSES «sees eeees 445,882 91 
Advertising avd Physicians’ . 
"COB ce cccccccs ecccccccece 115,593 67 
Taxes, office. and law expenses, 
sala:ies, printing, revenue F 
STAMPS, ACrceeceeeccreeee coe 259,045 57 
4,093,579 65 
$24,430,879 32 
ASSETE, 


Cash im Trust Ci mpany, In wae 

bank, and on hand sseeesee sl, 661, 137 85 
Invested in United States, New 

York State, and other stocks 

(market value, $4,937,320 24) 4,850,195 20 
Real Estate ....+ceceessserees 768,174 
Bonds and mortgages (secured 

by real estate, valued at #44- 

000,000 ; buildings thereon, 

insured for over $13,700,000, 

and the policies assigned to 

the Company as additional] ; 

coulateral security.....-+++- 14,135,265 23 
Loans on existing policies, (the 

reserve held by the Company 

on these policies amounts to 

$4,052,419 96)..... se eeeeeees 
Quarterly and semi-annual 

premiums due subsequent to 

January Ist, IS74....++--000 
Premiums on existing policies 

in course of transmission and 

collection (estimated reserve 

on their policres $800,000, in- 

cluded in habilities)......... 
Amounts due from Agents..... 
Interest accrued to January 

Ist, IST4.cccccccseccrecesoes 


962,112 98 


563,365 §3 


287,936 34 
26 459 "7 


175,831 98 





24,430.879 32 
ADD. 


Lxcess of market value of securities over cost. 87,125 4 
Cash assets January Ist, 1974.......+66.$24,518,004 36 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 


Adjusted losses due subsequent 
anuary Ist, 1874......++++ 271,655 00 
Reported losses awaiting proof, 


Decvcveeccecesecocoseceoese 207,715 00 
Reserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies insuring 
$122,594,273 20, participating 
insurance (at 4 yer cent., 
Carlisie net premium) ; and 
$',078,113 65 non-participat- 
ing (at 5 per cent. Carlisle net 

premium 

Dividends outstanding....... 


Divisible surplus...... Secccececes eecce 





,742,554 41 
From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 
The c»sh value of such reversion may be used in settle- 
ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 


During the year, 8,854 policies have been issued, ine 
suring $26,621,000. 

TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8S, MILLFR, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOUN MAIRS, 

WM. H, APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CH/RLFS L, ANTHONY. 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN Hoyt, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, 
WILLIAM I. BEERS, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

Cc. R. BOGERT, M. D. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice. Pres. and Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Ceshier. 


Lb, O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., and GEORGE 





WILKES, M.D., Medical Examiners. 


Established 1842, CHARLES WRIGHT Assistant Medical Examiner, 
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Hyacinths. 
By AstLey BaLpwin. 


Rare purple petels, snow-white clustering stars, 
Rose-tinted belle, my love wears on her breast, 

And in her locks, whuse amarantbive gold 
Ripples in waves, to cause my hweart’s unrest. 


Blue, teader blue, not bluer than her eyes, 
Half fond, half coy, as they look into mine ; 
White, purest white, not whiter than her brow ; 
Rose pale, clear rose, as is her blush divine. 


Sweet are those flowers, laden with fragrance rare. 
Beautious their glowing bells, in spring's bright sun ; 
Yet not so sweet, nor beauteons, as the dream 
Of luve that melts two spirits into one ! 
ee 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo, 
AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., ETC, 


Part the Second—Book the First. 


IiI—A Corner sot Dirrev 1s Sryx—(Continued.) 


Cimourdain, paid and put aside, left the grand world and 
returned to a lower sphere. The partition between the great 
and the little closed again; tne young lord. an officer from his 
' birth, and made captain at the outset, went away to some gar- 
rison: the humble tutor (already at the bottom of his beart an 
unsubmissive priest) hastened to go down again into that ob- 
scure ground-floor of the Church, which is called the under 
clergy, and Cimourdain lost sight of his pupil. 

The Revolution came; the recollection of that being whom be 
bad made a man, brooded within him, hidden but not extin- 
guished by the immensity of public affairs. 

It isa beautiful thing to modela statue and give it life; to 
mould an intelligence aol! instil truth therein is still more 
beautiful. Cimonrdain was the Pygmalion of a scul. 

The spirit may be a child. 

‘his pupil, this boy, this orphan, was the sole being on earth 
whom he loved. 

But even in such an affection would a man like thi:, prove 
vulnerable ? 

We shall see. 


Book the 2nd—The Wine Shop of the Rue Du Paon. 


I.—Mrvos, Aacus, anp RuapaMANTHUs. 


There was a wine-shop in the Rue du Paon which was called 
a cafe. ‘This cafe had a back room, which is to-day bistorical. 
}t was there that often, almost secretly, met certain men, so 
powerfal and so constantly watched, that they hesitated to speak 
with one another in public. 

It was there that on the 23rd of October, 1792, the Mountain 
and the Gironde exchanged their famous kiss. It was there that 
Garat, although he does not admit it in his Memoirs, came for 
intermation on that dismal night when, after having put Cla- 
viere in safety in the Rue de Beaune, he stopped his cariage on 
the Pont Royal to listen to the tocsin. 

On the 28th of June, 1793, three men were seated at the table 
in this back room, Their chairs did not touch; they were 
placed one on either of the three sides of the table, leaving the 
fourth vacant. It was about eight o'clock in the evening; it 
was still light in the street, but dark in the back room, anda 
lamp, hung from a hook in the ceiling—a luxury then—lighted 
the table. 

‘The tirst of these three men was pale, young, grave, with thin 
lips aud a cold glance. He bad a nervous movement in his 
cheek, which must have made it difficult for him to smile. He 
wore his hair powdered: he was gloved; his light-blue coat, well 
brushed, was without a wrinkle, carefully buttoned. He wore 
nankeen breeches, white stockings, a high cravat, a plaited 
shirt-feill, and shoes with silver buckles. 

Of the other two men, one was a species of giant, the othera 
species of dwarf. The tall one was untidily dressed in a coat of 
svarlet cloth, his neck bare, his unknotted cravat falling down 
over his shirt-frill, his vest gaping from lack ot battons. He 
wore top-boots; his hair stood stiffly up aud disarranged, 
though it still showed traces of powder; his very peruke was 
like a mane. His face was marked with small-pox; there was 
an angry wrinkle between his brows;a wrinkle that signified 
kindness at the corner of his mouth; his lips were thick, the 
teeth large; he nad the fist of a porter and eyes that blazed. 
The little one was a yellow man, who looked deformed when 
seated. He carried his head thrown back, the eyes were blood- 
shot, there were livid blotches on his face; he had a handker- 
chief knotted about bis greasy, straight hair; he had no fore- 
head; the mouth was enormous and horrible. He wore panta- 
loons instead of knee-breeches, slippers, a waistcoat which 
seemed originally to have been of white satin, and over this a 
loose jacket, under whose folds a hard straight line showed that 
a poiuard was hidden. The first of these men was named 
Robespierre; the second, Danton; the third, Marat. 

They were alone in the room. Before Danton was set a glass 
and a dusty wine-bottle, reminding one of Luther's tankard of 
ale ; before Marat a cup ot coffee; before }Robespierre only 
papers. 

Near the papers etood one of those heavy, round, ridged leaden 
inkstands which will be remembered by men who were school- 
boys at the beginning of this century, A pen was thrown care- 
lessly by the side of the inkstand. On the p»pers lay a great 
brass seal, on which could be read Palloy f.cit, and which was a 
perfect miniature model of the Bastile. 

A map of France was spread out on the middle of the table. 








Outside the door was stationed Marat’s “ watch-dog,” one 


Laarent Basse, a ticket-porter, of No. 18 Rue des Cordeliers, 
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where Marat, Danton and Robespierre were seated, and to 
allow no person to enter wyless it happened to be some member 
of the Committee of Public Safety, the Commune, or tho 
Eveche. 

Robespierre did not wish to shut the door agaivst Saint-Just; 
Danton did not want it closed against Pache; Marat would not 
shut it against Gusman. 

The conference had already lasted along time, The papers 
spread on the table, which Robespierre had read aloud, formed 
the topic of discussion, ‘The voices began to grow louder. 
Symptoms of anger arose between these threemen. From with- 
out stray words could be caught at times or now and then, At 
that period the example of the public tribunes seemed to have 
created the right to listen at doors. It was the time when the 
copying-clerk Fabricious Paris peeped through the keyhole at 
the proceedings of the Committee of Public Safety; a feat which 
be it said by the way, was not without its use, for it was this 
Paris who warned Danton on the night before the 31st of March, 
1794. Laurent Besse had his ear to the door of the back room 
where Danton, Marat and Robespierre were sitting. Laurent 
Basse, served Marat, but he belonged to the Eveche. 


Il.— Maena Testantur Voce Per Umpras, 


Danton had just risen and hastily pushed back his chair. 
** Listen !” be cried. ‘*Thereis only one matter of urgency— 
the peril of the Republic. Ihave but one aim in view—to de- 
liver France from the enemy. To accomplish that all means 
are fair. All! All! All! When I have to deal with a combi- 
nation of dangeis, | bave recourse to every or any expedient; 
when I fear ull, I brave all. My thought 1s a lion. No halt- 
measures No squeamishness in revolution. Nemesis is not 
a conceited prude. Let us be terrible and useful. Does the 
elephant stop to look where he sets his foot? We must crush 
the enemy.” 
Robespierre replied mildly: ‘t I shall be very glad to do s0.” 
And he added—"* The question is to kaow where the enemy 
is." 

** He is outside, and I have driven him away;” said Dantn. 

“ Heis within, and [ am watching him,’’ said Robesprerre, 

** And I will drive him away again,” resumed Danton. 

*« One does not drive away a domestic foe.” 
** What then do you do?’ 
** We make an end of him." 
** Lagree to that,” said Danton in his tern. Then he con- 
tinued: ‘I tell you Robespierra, the enemy is outside.”’ 

** Danton, I tell you be is within.” 
** Robespierre, he is on the frontier.” 

** Danton, he isin La Vendeo."’ 

‘*Calm yourselves,” said a third voice. ‘‘ He is everywhere, 
and you are lost.’’ It was Marat who spoke. 
Robespierre looked at him and answered tranquilly—‘* Truce 
to generalities. I like to be exact. Here are facts, 

** Pedant.” muttered Marat. 
Robespierre laid his hands on the papers spread before him, 
and continued; ‘‘ 1 have just read you the dispatches from 
rieur of the Marne. [have just communicated to you the in- 
formation given by that Galambre. Danton listen! The foreign 
wart is nothing; the civil war is everything. The foreign war is 
ascratch that one gets on the elbow; civil war is the ulcer 
which eats up your liver. This is the result of what I have been 
reading; the Vendee, up to this day divid 4 between several 
chiefs, is concentrating herself. Henceforth she will have one 
sole captain”—— 

« A central brigand,” murmured Danton, 
** Who is,” pursued Robespierre, ** the man wi.o landed near 
Pontorson on the 2nd of June. You have seen what he is. 
Notice that this landing coincides with the arrest of the Conven- 
tion, Commissioners, Prieur ot the Cote-d’Ur, and Romme at 
Bayeux, by this traitorous district of Calvados, the 2nd of June 
—the sume day.” 

“ And their transfer to the Castle of Caen,” said Danton. 
Robespierre resumed: ‘1 continue my summing up of the 
despatcher, ‘The forest warfare is beiug organized ona vast 
scale, At the same time, an English invasion is preparing; 
Vendeaus and English—it is Briton with Breton. The Red 
Indians with Fiuisterre speak with the same language as their 
brethren of Cornwall. I have shown you an intercepted letter 
from Puisaye, in which it is said that ‘twenty thousand red- 
coats di-tributed among the insurgents will be the means of 
raising a hundred thousand more.’ When the peasant insurrec- 
tion is ready, the English descent will be made. Here is the 
plan—follow it on the map, 
Robespierre put his finger on the chart and went on: ‘* The 
English bave the choice of landing-places from Cancale to 
Paimpol. Craig would prefer the Bay of Saint-Brieuc; Corn- 
wallis, the Bay of Suaint-Cast. Tbat is mere detail. The left 
bank of the Loire is guarded by the rebel Vendean army, and as 
to the twenty-eight leagues of open country between Ancenis 
and Portonson, forty Norman parishes have promised their aid. 
The descent will be made by three points, Plerin, Iftiniac and 
Pleneuf. From Plerin they can go to Saint Brieuc, and from 
Pleneut to Lamballe. The second day they will reach Dinan, 
where there are niae hundred English prisoaers, and atthe 
same time they will occupy Saint-Jouan and Saint-Meen; they 
will leave cavalry there. Onthe third day two columns will 
march, the one from Jouan on Bedew, the other from Dinan on 
Becheral, which is a natural fortress, and where they will es- 
tablish two batteries. The fourth day they will 1ei1ch Rennes. 
Rennes is the key of Brittany. Whoever has Rennes has every- 
thing. Rennes captured, Chateauneuf and Saint-Malo will fall. 
There are at Rennes a million cartridges and fifty artillery field 
ieces”—— 

** Which{they wil! carry off,’ murmured Danton. 
Robespierre continued: ‘* Let me finish. From Rennes three 
columns will throw themselves, the one on Fougores, the other 
on Vitre, the thirdon Redon. As the bridges are cut, the 
enemy Will furnish thomselves—you have seen this fact par- 
ticularly stated—with pontoons and planks, and they will have 
guides for the points fordable bv the cavalry. From Fougeres 
they will radiate to;Avranches; from Redon to Ancenis; from 
Vitre to Laval. Nantes will capitulate. Brest will yield. Redon 
opens the whole extent of the Viloine, Fougeres gives them the 
route of Normandy; Vitre opens the route to laris. In fifteen 
days they will bave an army of brigands num' ering three bun- 
dred thousand men, and all Brittany will belong to the King of 
France.” 

«That is to say, to the King of England,” said Danton. 

**No, to the King of France.” 

And Robespierre added: ‘‘ The King of France is worse. It 
needs fifteen days to drive out the foreigner, and eighteen hun- 
dred years to get rid of monarchy.” 

Danton, who had reseated himself, leaned his elbows on 
the table and rested his head in his hands in a thoughtful at- 
titude. - 











** Well ?” 
“Well, we will drive out the English as we drove out the 
Prussians.” And Danton rose agaiu. 

Robespierre laid his cold hand on Danton's feverish fist. 

** Danton, Champagne was not friendly to the Prussians, and 
Brittany is friendly to the English. ‘Vo retake Verdun was a 
foreign war; to retake Vitre will be a civil war.” 

_And Robespierre muttered in a chill, deep tone, ‘* A serious 
difference.” He added aloud: 

“Sit down again, Danton, and look at the map instead of 
thumping it with your fist.” 

But Danton was wholly absorbed in his own idea. 
*.. That is madness !" cried be. ** ‘Lo look fur the catastrophe 
in the west when it is in the east. Robespierre, | graut you that 
England is rising on the ocean; but Spain is rising in the Pyre 
nees; but Italy is rising in the Alps; but Germany is rising on 
the Khine. And the great Russian bear is at the bottom of it 
all. Rebespierre, the danger is all round us, aud we are in the 
thick of it. Without, coalition; within, treason. In the south, 
Servant half opens the door of France to the King of Spain, At 
the north, Damouriez passes over to the enemy. or that mut-- 
ter he always menaced Holland less than aris. Norwinde blo 6 
out Jamapes and Valmy. The philosopher Kabaut Saint 
Etienne, a traitor like the Protestaut he is, corresponds with tle 
courtier Montesquieu. The army is decimated. There is mt 
one battalion which has more than four hundred menr inib 
the brave regiment of Deux-Ponts is reduced to a hundred 
fifty men; the camp of Pamars has capitulated; there are on'y 
tive hundred sacks of flour left at Givet; we are falling back cn 
Landau; Wurmser presses Kleber: Mayence yields bravely ; 
Conde yields, like a coward. Valenciennes also. But all this 
does not prevent Chancel, who defends Valenciennes, aud old 
Feraud, who defends Conde, from being heroes, a3 well as 
Veunier, who defended Mayence. But ull the rest are betraying 
us. Dharville betrays us at Aix-la-Chapelle; Mouton at Brue- 
sels; Valence at Breda; Neuilly at Limbourg; Miranda at Maes- 
tricht; Stengel is a traitor; Lanoue is a traitor; Ligonnier i3 a 
traitor; Menvu is a traitor; Dillon is a traitor—thanks to Dus 
nouriezes bribery. We must make examples. Gustine’s counter 
marches look suspicious to me; I suspect Custine of preferring 
the rich prize of Frankfort to the useful capture of Coblenz 
Frankfort can pay four millions of war tribute —that may be. 
What would that be in comparison with crushing that nest of 
jemigrants? ‘Treason I say. Meunier died on the 13th of June. 
Kleber is alone. In the meantime, Brunswick gets strong and 
pushes op. He plants the German flag on every French place 
that he takes. ‘The Margrave of trandenburg is to-day the ar- 
biter of Europe; he pockets our provinces; he will hand over 
Belgium to himself—you will see. One would say that we were 
working for Berliu. It this continues, and we do not put things 
in order, the French Revolution will have been made for the 
benefit of Potsdam; it will merely have aggrandised the little 
state of Frederick IL., and we shall have killed the King of 
France for the sake of the King of Prussia. 
And Danton burst into a sinister laugh, Danton's laugh 
made Marat smile, 

* You each have your hobby,” said he, ‘* Yours, Danton, is 
Prussia; yours, Robespierre, isthe Vendee. I am going to state 
facts in my turn. You do not perceive the real peril: it is this, the 
cafesand the gaming-houses. The Cafe Choiseul is Jacobin; 
the Cafe Patin is Royalist; the Cate Rendez-Vous attacks the 
National Guard; the Cafe of the Forte Saint Martin defends it; 
the Cufe Regence is against Brissat; the Cafe Oorrazza is for 
him; the Cefe Procope swears by Diderot; the Cafe of the ‘Thea- 
tre Frarcais swears by Voltaire; at the Rotonde they tear up the 
assignats; the Cafes Saint-Marceau are in a fury; the Uate Ma- 
nouri debates the question of flour; at the Cafe Foy there are 
uproars and fisticuffs; at the Perron the hornets of the finance 
buzz. This is where the danger lies.” 

Danton laughed no longer. Marat continued to smile. ‘The 
smile of a dwarf is worse than the laugh of a giant. 


** Are you laughing at yourself, Marat ?” growled Danton. 
Marat gave that convalsive movement of his hip for whieh 
he was famous. His smile died away. 
** Ah, I kuow you, Citizen Danton! It is indeed you who, in 
full Convention, called me ‘that fellow, Marat?’ Listen; I for- 
give you. Weare playing the fool! What! / laugh at myself! 
See what I have done. I denounced Chazot; I denounced Pe- 
tion; I denounced Kersaint; I denounced Moreton; I denounced 
Dutriche-Valaze; I denounced Ligonnier; I denounced Menou; 
i denounced Banneville; I d 1G ; 1d 4 
Biron; I denounced Lidon and Chambon. Was 1 mistaken? I 
smell treason in the traitor, and 1 find it best to denounce the 
criminal before he can commit the crime. I have the habit 

saying in the evening that which you and others say next day 
[am the man who proposed to the Assembly a complete plan of 
criminal legislation, What have J done upto the present? [ 
have asked for the instruction of the sections in order to dis- 
cipline them for the Revolution; I have broken the seals of 
thirty-two boxes; I have reclaimed the diamonds deposited in 
the bands of Roland; I proved that the Brissotins gave to the 
Committee of General Safety blank warrants; I noted the omis- 
sions in Lindet’s report on the crimes of Capet; I voted the 
punishment of the tyrant within twenty-four hours; I defended 
the battallions of Mauconseil and the Republicain; I prevented 
the reading of the letter of Narbonne and of Malouet, I made s 
motion in favor of the wounded soldiers; I caused the ,suppre- 
sion of the Commission of Six; | foresaw the treason of Dumou- 
riez in the affair of Mons; I demanded the seizure of a hundred 
thousand relatives of the emigres as hostayes for the commis- 
sioners delivered to the enemy; I proposed to declare traitor any 
representatives who should pass the barriers; I unmasked the 
Roland factions in the troubles at Marseilles; I insisted thata 
price should be set on the head of Egalite’s son; I defended 
Bauchotte; I called for a nominal appeal in order to drive Isnard 
from the chair; I caused it to be declared that the Parisians had 
deserved well of their country. That is why lam called a danc- 
ing-puppet by Louvet; that is why Finisterre demands my ex- 
pulsion; why the city of Loudou desires that [ should be exiled; 
the city of Amiens that I should be muzzled; why Coburg 
wishes me to be arrested, and Lecointe Puiraveau proposes to 
the Convention to decree me mad. Come now, Citizen Daaton, 
why did you ask me to come to your conventicle if it was not 0 
have my opinion? DidIaskto belong to it? Far from it. 

have no taste for dialognes with counter-revolutionists|ik 
Hobespierre and you. For that matter I oughtto have known 
that you would not understand me; yon no more than Kobes- 
pierre - Robespierre no more than you. So there is not a states- 
man here? You need to be tavght to spell politsca; you must 
kara to dot your i's. What I raidto yon meant t is; you both 
feceive yourselves. The danger is not in London, as Robes- 
pierre believes; nor in Berlin, as Danton believes; it is in Paris. 
It consists in the absence of unity; in the right of each one to 

















































































































who, some fifteen days after this 28th of June, say the 13th of 
July, was to deal a blow with a chair on the head of a woman, 
named Charlotte Corday, at this moment vaguely dreaming in 
Caen. Laurent Basse was the proof carrier of the Friend of the 
People. Brought this evening by his master to the cafe of the 
Rue da Paon, he had been ordered to keep the room closed 


* Yon see the danger,” said Robespierre. ‘ Vitre lays open! ni] on his own side, beginning with you two; in the blinding of 

to the English the road to Paris. : minds; in the anarchy of wills” —— 
Danton raised his head and struck his two great clenched ps 2 : 

hands on the map as on an anvil. [To be continued in our next.| x 
* Robespierre, did not Verdun open the route to Paris{o the) > This translation is printed by the permiasion of Hanrge 


, Prussians ¢” '$ Broruxss, who have publihed the story complete, 
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A Spring Sermon. 


Fair-Nelly is a butterfly 
Who loves the brightest flowers, 
But she will pout and fret and sigh, 
E’en during passing show'rs, 
When sunbeams gild each golden cut}, 
She'll carol light and gay, 
Bat, ob! I fear she's not the girl 
For any rainy day ! 
Ibere's dimpled Dora, sweetest pet, 
And fairest of the fair ; 
She'll trifle with a coronet, 
Or jilt a millionaire ; 
A blue-eyed, bonny, cool coquette, 
Brave hearts she will betray ; 
Their owners she will quite forget, 
On any rainy day ! 
Sweet Geraldine on summer days, 
Is just the girl for me ; 
Her smiles are then beyond all praise, 
Her heart is full of glee : 
Bat had she not her Arab steed, 
Her ladies’ Mile in May, 
T fear she would look glum indeed 
On any raivy day ! 
I fancy Alice might be true, 
She's sucha little dear, 
If 1 had an estate or two, 
And thousands ten a-year ! 
A Dresden china little dear, 
Bat not the sort of clay 
To form the idol I revere 
On any rainy day ! 
Majestic Mand would fix ber throne 
_ In lordly hall or park 
She could not love—for love a'one, 
A Foreign Office clerk ; 
A little house in Camden town, 
Her lover's little pay, 
I fear would made my lady frown 
On any rainy day ! 
Proud Ethel is the sort of queen 
At opera to reign, 
To show her brilliant flashing sheen 
And rich brocaded train ; 
She ne'er could wear a muslin dress 
Nor *‘ cab it” to the play ; 
She's not the girl I must confess, 
For any raioy day ! 
I know a pet of eighteen years, 
Who, true in joy and prin, 
Will sweetly smile through falling tears, 
Like April’s san through rain ; 
Whose bright brown eyes most sweetly shine, 
When skies are coldest gray. 
I'd like to call that beauty mine 
On any rainy day ! 
T would that she were close to me, 
I'd read her eyes, and then 
Pr'baps to this simple homily 
She'd sigh a sweet “ Amen ;” 
How sunny life's sad monotone, 
Illumined by this ray! 
With such a darling for my own 
On any rainy day ! 


HIGHLAND JESSIE: 


A TRUE TALE OF THE 
SEPOY INSURRECTION. 


CHAPTER X1LV.—Continued. 

A FIGHT AND A RESCUE.—THE ROUTE TO DELUI. 

At least ten of the Sepoys had fallen, when Captain 
Hawkins tried the effect of a ruse on the remainder, 
as they were now within about twenty paces of the 
rock. In a loud voice he called out, “Fix bayonets ! 
Charge !” 

The Sepoys,who all belonged to one of the revolted 
regiments, knew what that order meant, and without 
stopping a moment to argue on the improbability of 
British troops being in such a place, a panic seized 
them, and toey turned and fled at once. 

“Hurrah !” said Cesar; and then the little party al- 
together indulged in a cheer; and as the smoke 
cleared away they saw the bodies of the dead and 
wounded Sepoys on the plateau and the breastwork of 
branches, scattered in all directions. 

At the sound of the firing, the ladies, no longer able 
to control their fear and their impatience, rushed from 
their miserable, da:k, narrow passage they were in, 
and made their appearance in the cavern, and now 
they showed themselves to their brave defenders ? 

“Oh, what has happened ?” said Bessie. “ Tell us 
what has happened, I implore you !” 

“My bag! my bag!” cried the Hon. Miss Flint. 
“Has any one got or seen my bag?” 

“ Oh, keep back, I beg of you !” said the Captain. 
“We have beaten the rascals off for the moment, but 
there is no telling how soon they may make another 
attack upon us.” 

“Not yet awhile, I think,” said the Lieutenant, who 
in a moment found himself close to Bessie Hope. “You 
may depend that last repulse will sicken them of us 
for some time to come.” 

“T hope so,” said the Captain. 
er—what more cartridges have we ?” 

“Only enough to load the guns all round once 
more. ’ 

“Alas! Then with that and with what we have in 
our revolvers we must chance our lives! Oh! but 





“But tell me, fath- 


for one company of my own gallant regiment! I 
would sally out, and carry all before me. When those 
rascals sounded the bugle, it fell upon my heart like 
sunshine, for I thought at the moment our own troops 
were near. But no doubt this contest will be carried 
on with the same words of command, and the same 
bugle and drum calls and orders, on both sides.” 

“Tt will sound very strange,” said the Lieutenant. 
“Tf,” said, Bessie, “you really think that there is 
any cessation of the attack upon us, there is one thing 
it will be well to ascertain, if possible, and that is 
where the narrow passage in which we took refuge ex- 
tends to. I went along it for some distance, and still 
seemed to advance.” 

“That is a good thought!” cried Casar. “You 
fellows hold the post here, and I will go on a brief ex- 
ploring expedition.” 

“ But the darkness,” said the Captain. 

“There are wax-lights here in this small bundle I 
brought with us,” said Mr. Hawkins; “and here are 
ales too. It would be a rare piece of good for- 
tune if we could find any means of escape in that di- 
rection.” 

“It would, indeed !” said the Captain ; “for I al- 
most despair of it in this place.” 

Cesar lit a piece of wax-candle, and proceeded to 
the narrow passage which has been so often mention- 
ed. There could be no doubt of what it really was— 
namely, an interior working of the quarry, for the 
purpose of extracting block from a particular vein of 
stone that had been lit upon by the quarriers in the 
old times, when stone was extracted from that place. 
How far such old workings or galleries might extend 
was beyond all conjecture, and whether or not they 
had any other outlet was a matter only to be deter- 
mined by exploration. 

Searcely, however, had Cesar taken two steps in 
the narrow passage than he heard his name loudly 
called by his brother, and hastily returning to the 
cavern, he cried out, “ What has happened a 

“ They are firing the brushwood,” said the Captain, 
“and we shall be smoked out at last, for the wind sets 
this way. What is to be done now ?” 

The females uttered cries of despair, and as Czesar 
stood at the back of the cavern with the glimmering 
light in his hand, there came exultant shouts from the 
Sepoys without, and already a pungent odor of burn- 
ing wood began to find its way into the recess, 

“ Well,” said Cesar, “to the best of my belief, I 
should say it’s pretty well up with us now !” 

“Hush !” cried Bessie; “1 hearsomething ! Hush !” 

From afar off, the regular beat of a drum, and the 
shrill, faint whistle of fifes, came upon their ears. 

“Hurrah ! hurrah !” screamed, rather than shouted, 
the Captain. “British troops on the march, by 
jheaven !” 

Oh, happy, blessed sounds !—charming as the voices 
of the best beloved ones !—gentle, and spirit-moving, 
as the songs of a happy dream !—with what a fervid 
shout of joy was that shrill fife melody, and that roll 
of British drums, welcomed by the poor beleaguered 
party, in the cavernous recess of that old Indian 
quarry ! 

The sounds spoke of help, of rescue, of brave hearts 
and of willing eet close almost .as an embrace of 
affection. They come!—they come! The sounds 
deepen. The pealing notes of the fife invade the air 
each moment with more expressed distinctness, and 
the echoes of the old quarry are awakened by the 
beating of the martial drum ! ' 

“ Saved!” cried Bessie Hope. “Oh, we are saved !” 

Then those who had hidden in the narrow passage, 
at the back of the cavernous recess, rushed forward, 
all heedless of any danger that might still be lurking 
close at hand ; and while the grateful tears streamed 
from their eyes, they crowded to the narrow portal, 
where, still grim and arid, reposed the huge block of 
stone at the entrance. 

“Back! Ob, back! all of you !” shouted Captain 
Hawkins. “A stray shot may yet do more mischief than 
all the efforts, as yet, of our foes !” 

“ Hark!” cried Lieutenant Adrian. “Hark! Do 
you hear that ?” 

A rattling fire of musketry, from above, now broke 
the stillness of the moment, for the drums and the 
fifes had ceased. ‘The Sepoys in the hollow had heard 
the approach of the English succors, and, with cries 
of disappointed rage, had precipitately fled up the 
steep sides of the quarry, to join their main body on 
the higher ground. And now there was one volley, 
so close and compact, that it could only come from a 
British force in line; and then there was a cheer fol- 
lowing some order, a wild burrah—a rush—and a 
sound of conflict. 

“They charge them !” cried the Captain. 
only way. A volley, and then the bayonet.” 
Confused cries and yells—a scattering fire—the 
sound of a bugle, recalling men from a pursuit—and 
all was over. The Sepoy band was routed, leaving 
behind them elephants and baggage. 

Captain Hawkins now rushed out of the cavern, on 
to the little plateau, and shouted out, “British troops ! 


Hilloat hilloa!’, 


“Itis the 





“Who calls ?” said a voice; and the cheery English 
tones were delightful to hear. 

“ Fugitives from Delhi!” said the Captain. 

“Come up! All’s right! Have you stood a siege 
there? We thought we heard firing.” 

Captain Hawkins and his party now rapidly emerg- 
ed from the quarry, and were greeted by a knot of 
officers, who stood on the brink of the hollow, to see 
what fugitives theyfhad had the satisfaction of rescuing. 
The ladies were saluted respectfully, and each soon 
had a cavalier to guide her steps over the broken 
ground. An officer, in undress, picked his way to- 
wards them on horseback, and when he saw the party, 
he called out, “Is that Captain Hawkins of the Native 
Infantry ?” 

“The same !” said the Captain. 
ure to see Colonel Hood ?” 

“Yes, my friend ; we are from Agra to Delhi, with 
about four hundred men. Have you any news from 
that quarter %” 

“Yes, the worst !” 

“ Not worse than ours, I fancy. Agrais beleaguer- 
ed by mutinous Sepoys, and the flame seems spreading 
from place to place. In fact, we have escaped !” 

“ And we likewise! Delhi is a scene of uproar and 
carriage. Blood flows in its streets. We have every 
reason to believe that a general massacre of Europeans 
has taken place. We escaped by a series of hair- 
breadth chances that I dread to look back upon; and 
Lieutenant Adrian, here, -of the cavalry, is badly 
wounded.” 

A group of officers now gathered round the little 
party, and drank in the tidings of Captain Hawkins 
with strained and eager ears. The non-commissioned 
officers and men of the small force heard detached words 
and sentences, and glanced at each other with looks 
of deep interest. Then Colonel Hood waved his hand, 
and called, “Pile arms! Let the men rest an hour. 
Throw out some sentinels in advance round the posi- 
tion, Major Holmes! All this is very serious! Strike 
a tent for the ladies, Quartermaster, and see what can 
be done in the way of refreshments! I thank God 
we came this way to rescue you! The rascals fled, 
one over the other, at our charge! Of a truth, Cap- 
tain Hawkins, we seem to have lit upon evil times !” 

“T fear we have, Colonel !” 

* And I know not what to do! 
force, think you, at Delhi ?” 

“'The whole city is a swarming hive of rebellion.” 

“Humph! On my faith, I hardly know what to do. 
General Wheeler is in some force about Cawnpore.” 

“ Oh, sir!” said Mrs. Fletcher, “do you know if 
Major Fletcher, of the 32nd, is with that force 7” The 
last station was Cawnpore ?” 

“ Doubtless, madam, he is. But I see our fellows 
have got up a tent. Pray, ladies, rest yourselves, 
and befassured of your safety with us.” 

The ladies,one and all,made their acknowledgements 
to Colonel Hood for his timely rescue of them, all of 
which he gallantly deprecated, saying, as was, indeed, 
true,that his arrival was but a fortunate chance—‘‘For 
which, however,” he added, ‘permit me to say, that I 
shall ever feel most grateful.” 

The Colonel then dismounted, and as the tents of 
the little force, one by one, rose up on the brink of the 
quarry, the group of officers, with Mr. Hawkins and 
Cesar, looked warily around them; and that vague 
feeling of watchfulness, which the fact of being in a 
hostile country engenders, began to creep slowly over 
them. 

“Come into my tent,” said the Colonel, ‘and tell 
me, all of you, what you know of this fearful business, 
which has come like a thunder-elap uponus. Perhaps 
we shall be joined by other forces svon, and then I 
think, surely, we might make an attempt to wrest 
Delhi from the hands of a few regiments of Sepoys.” 

Captain Hawkins shook his head as they all entered 
the tent together, where they found the Colonel’s ser- 
vant busy preparing some coffee, which, particularly to 
those of the party whose adventures, since leaving Delhi, 
we have related, was a most delightful and seasonable 
refreshment. 

“Will you pardon me, Colonel,” said Mr. Hawkins, 
“for hoping that our lady friends are faring as well as 
we are ?” 

“ Oh, you may be assured of that! But I am dying 
of impatience for what news you can give me. For us, 
all we can say is, that we are glad to get away, with our 
handful of men, from Agra, which is one-halfin flames.” 
“T think,” said Lieutenant Adrian, advancing a step, 
“T think that I can tell all that has yet happened, un- 
less their rising is a more simultaneous movement than 
it looks.” 

“ For heaven's sake speak, then!” 

“T was at Meerut o 

“ But that is safe 7” 

“ You shall hear! All was, apparently, as usual— 
everything was going on with its accustomed regularity 
in that station—the affair of the greased cartridges, 
which I suppose you have all heard, was believed to 
have blown over——” 

“ Ah!” said a young officer, “1 heard something of 
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Several others looked curious and interested, and the | force might lie concealed. The men came scattering | of the little forca struck uv a lively march, and they 


Lieutenant added— 
“ You know, gentlemen, that the Hindoos look upon 
the bull and the cow as sacred animals, and the Maho- 


medans have a holy horror of the pig. Now, by whom might be seen, lying grim and motionless in death, some and weary one they had to go. 


the matter was first mooted, it is hard to say; but by 
some means the Hindoo soldiery were persuaded that 
the new cartridges introduced for the minie rifles, were | 
greased, in order to make them slip along the grooved | 
barrels easily, with the fat of the sacred cow or bull;| 
while to the Mahomedans the tale was told that the} 
greasing was accomplished with the obnoxious fat of 
swine. Tumults and disorders among the men resulted; 
some were ordered imprisonment, and an order was is- 
sued, permitting the Sepoys to make their own cart- 
ridges, and to use what lubricating substance they 
thought proper, so that it was considered there was an 
end of the affair.” 

“So, I heard,” said Colonel Hood, “and we hada 
laugh over it at our mess, I recollect quite well!” 

“ Such, however, was not the fact. Either the Sepoys 
were embittered to a degree past their patience, ora 
pretext was made of this cartridge business; for in the 
midst of the fancied security at Meerut, the men of the 
11th Cavalry rose, and fired on their officers; and in the 
course of a few hours the whole station was in open re- 
bellion. Europeans were fired at and cut down where- 
ever they were seen; and I, with some other officers, 
only escaped by the ficetness of our horses. I was hurt 
at Meerut, but not seriously, and made my way to Delhi, 
but to encounter a second act of the mutiny in that city, 
with ten times the horrors of Meerut, and, but for the 
timely aid of my friends here, | must have perished. 
We are now fugitives from that capital, and whither to 
bend our steps we know not.” 

There was a murmur of interest among the officers; 
and then Colonel Hood said, gravely— 

“Tsearcely know what to do with my small force my- 
self; but as you are both fit for duty—you, Captain 
Hawkins, and you, Lieutenant Adrian—I fear I must 
deprive your civilian friends of your escort, and order 
you on duty with my force.” 

“T hope not, sir,” said the Lieutenant. ‘1 faney I 
may say with some truth, that but for us, already would 
the whole party have been massacred!” 

Colonel Hood paced the tent with agitated steps; and 
then, as he was about to speak, a shot was fired from 
without, and then another and another, as the line of 
sentinels took up the alarm, and each fired his musket 
and fell back on the main body, according to orders. 

An officer, dusty and heated, entered the tent, and 
saluted the Colonel. 

“Well, Hardy, what is it now 


9” 


« A strong column of Sepoys are making their way | got out of range of the guns, they tried a cheer, as if| their route. 


through the wood, past us, on the left of our position!” 

“Open on them, with the guns, :s they deploy from 
the wood! We have but two guns, I think ?” 

“ Only two eighteen-pounders, Colonel.” 

“Get them into position at once. I will be with you 
directly, Gentlemen, to your duty !” 

“T am with you, sir, if you please!” said Captain 
Hawkins. 

“ And I!” said the Lieutenant. 

“Thank you, gentlemen. We are short of officers, I 
am sorry tosay. Halloa! my horse !” 

Bang went one of the guns at this moment. - 

“ Ah, they are at it already!” said Colonel Hood, as he 
sprung on his horse’s back. 

The whole party were in the open air in another mo- 
ment. The troops had fallen in, by the order of the 
Major, and stood to their arms; while at intervals ot! 
about half a minute one of the two guns kept delivering 
its fire. ‘The blue smoke blew in the direction of where 
the troops stood to their arms; and as it cleared away 
for a moment, an officer appeared, waving his sword, and 
a sharp rattle of musketry camo pealing on the air from 
the direction of the wood. 

Tte Colonel galloped to the front of his troops, and 
cried “ Forward !” 

The whole line was in motion, preceded by a company 
in skirmishing order, over the irregular bit of roadway, 
and in the direction of the wood, until they dived in 
among the smoke of the guns. The Sepoys, at that mo- 
ment, had made a terrific rush to the two pieces of can- 
non, to take them, if possible ; and just as Colonel Hood, 
with his red-coats, appeared, the men serving the guns 
had been compelled to retreat a pace or two, for they 
had not time to load again. 


| 





back, and were soon hid again behind their guns, which 
kept sending shot after shotinto the wood. 
As the smoke from the engagement cleared off, there 


|twenty or thirty Sepoys; while the soldiers were busy 
in the vanguard, supporting some of their wounded com- 
rades, and several lay dead close to the two guns. 

Colonel Hood advanced slowly past the flank of the 
troops, and they all noticed that his sword dangled by 
the sword-kwot to his wrist, and they saw that one hand 
was pressed upon his breast. 

“The Colonel is hurt!” exclaimed Captain Hawkins, 
as he rushed forward and caught the horse by the 
bridle. 

Several of the officers gathered anxiously round their 
wounded commander. 

Colonel Hood smiled faintly. 
the Major to-—to——” 

His head sunk upon his breast ; and, but for the half- 
dozen arms that supported him, he would have fallen 
from the horse, which, as if with a consciousness of some- 
thing fearfully amiss, stood still and trembled. The 
boom of the cannon still sounded at intervals, and then 
they laid the Colonel on the deep, tall Indian grass, and 
some called for the surgeon, who, flinging off his cocked 
hat, knelt by the side of the prostrate man. 

‘ “Ts he badly hit ?” anxiously inquired Captain Haw- 
kins. 

“ He is dead!” said the surgeon. ‘“ The ball is in his 
head. How he came so far, I can’t imagine. Major 
Holmes, you are in command now; and I| may inform 
you that I have just been told the Sepoys are in force in 
the wood, t> the number of three thousand men or 
more !” 

“ By whom ?” 

“ A wounded Sepoy we have a prisoner,” replied the 
surgeon. 

The Major sprung to hisshorse, and darted to the 
head of the men, and there a strange sight presented it- 
self to all; for, while the two guns kept playing upon 
them, full three thousand Sepoys deployed swiftly from 
the wood and took the road to Delhi, putting up with the 
loss they sustained by passing the range of the guns, but 
not daring to attack them again. 

“Will you let the rascals go, sir?” said Captain 
Hawkins. 

“Yes; our loss already exceeds forty men and the 
Colonel. Another such victory, and they would be able 
toeat usup! They have no guns, or they woald not 
pass usin that way.” 

And so the whole Sepoy force, leaving another hun- 
dred dead upon the field, passed away; and when they 


“Tell,” he said—* tell 


they had gained a victory, and beat drums and cym- 
bals. 

A sad silence fell upon the little party, who had, at 
all events, held off sucha vastly superior force; and the 
Major, in a low tone, consulted with his brother officers. 
Turning then to Captain Hawkins and Licutenant 
Adrian, he said—* Gentlemen, what do you propose to 
do ?” 

This was a question far more easily ty be asked than 
answered: and the two men looked at each other, rather 
puzzled to know what to reply; which Major Holmes 
perceiving, induced him to add— 

‘I shall not interfere with your movements. For all 
I know, Cawnpore may be safe as yet. My obvious 
route will be for the neighborhood of Delhi, where I shall 
wait fur such a concentration of troops as no doubt will 
soon take place there, for we never can leave that city 
in the hands of the Sepoys. You can still escort your 
friends, and I only wish { could spare you a good guard; 
but a sergeant’s party, and that of the smallest, is all J 
can give you, provided you will return with them to me, 
when you have seen the ladies somewhere in compara- 
tive safety.” 

“That we will!” said Captain Hawkins. ‘“ My sister, 
who is the wife of Major Fletcher, is anxious to go to 
Cawnpore, where he is stationed; and I fancy we had 
better all keep together, as we came from Delhi, in 
company.” 

“Then here we part, and heaven speed you!” said the 
Major. 

“The same wish follows you, Major, from us! 
we may meet again in happier times.” 

“Amen!” said the Major. ‘ What is it, Captain 
Harris ?” 


I hope 





The Co‘onel gave an order, and the English bugles 
sounded the recall of the skirmishers, and these were 
in a moment absorbed in the ranks. 

“Halt! Make ready! Present! Fire!” 

A yolley was poured into the thick of the advancing 


they turned and fled. 


The recall of the troops was instantly sounded, or| 
they would, without a doabt, have pursued the Sepoys 
into the wood, where there was no telling how large al 








“ We are about to bury the Colonel, sir.” 
The Major dismounted. The drums beat a solemn 
‘march, and the body ofthe Colonel, from which the life 
|had not departed half an hour, was Jaid in a narrow 
'trench the pioneers had dug for it, at the foot of the p 


‘of England’s sons. 


ee-| to the weary trav 
Sepoys, who had nearly reached the guns: it was return- | pul tree. The officers, bareheaded, crowded round the 
ed with a rattling discharge, and the men began to fall. spot. One read the service forthe dead. A volley was 
A ball struck Captain Hawkin’s hat, and sent it flying. fired over the grave; and as the echoes died away amid 
The word to “ Charge!” was given, and the whole line | the hollows of the old quarry, all turned sadly from the 
rushed forward with a cheer. The Sepoys stood till they spot, where lay one of the earliest victims to a warfare, 
saw the very flash of fhe bayonets in the sun, and then that was to strike to the earth the bravest and the best] ances, 


A sergeant and nine men, with thirty rounds of cart- 
ridge each, was placed at the disposal and under the com- 
jaan of Captain Hawkins; and then the drums and fifes 










































































/went onwards ou the routee F )hi; while our friends 
sad and fearful, turned their faces to Cawnpore—or, ra- 
| ther, in that direction only; for the distance was a long 


Lieutenant Adrian offered an arm to Bessie Hope, 
which she accepted ; and the other ladies were helped on 
as wellas they could be by the gentlemen of the party. 
The three hours’ rest they had Ga-ae that time had 
slipped away—had materially recruited their strength; 
and although the hot sun came down upon them in force, 
they resolved to make some progress, if the stage was 
buta short one. 

Suddenly they started, for a volley of some dozen 
musket-shots came upon the air. 

“ What is that ?” said the Captain. 
“ Shooting the Sepoy prisoners we took by the guns, 
please pean, Hom said the Sergeant. 

“ Ah, indeed !” 
“Yes, your honor; I heard the Major give the order, 
when the ladies should be some distance off.” 

The Captain looked at Adrian, and the latter shook 
his head. ; 

“Two can play at that game my friend,” he said. “If 
this affair is to be a war of some duration, and become 
one of what is called energetic measures on one side and 
reprisals on the other, heaven help India and all con- 
nected with it !” 

The ladies trembled, and looked sadly at each other, 
but not a word was spoken for some time; till, overcome 
by the heat, several of the party showed signs of ex- 
treme weariness. The Sergeant, then, after asalute to 
Captain Hawkins, said— 

“If you please, your hoaor, there is one of those 
strange places the natives call rovk temples close at 
hand, if your honor would command a halt till the cool of 
the evening.” . 
“It would be wise. Halt there when you come to it. 
Cheer up, friends all! we will have a rest soon.” 

Mrs. Fletcher was weeping, and the Corporal of the 
guard stepped up to Captain Hawkins, and bringing his 
musket to the salute, said— 

“If you please, may I carry the child on my back. It 
will be quite comfortable above my knapsack. The poor 
lady is ready to drop with fatigue.” 

“ My good fellow, I thank you in her name,” said the 
Captain, as he mentioned the kind offer to Mrs. Fletcher, 
ab persuaded her to accept at once of it; so the little 
one was perched on the top of the Corporal’s knapsack, 
and secured by a couple of silk handkerchiefs till they 
reached the rock temple, 
‘* Here we are, your honor,” said the Sergeant, as the 
shadow of a huge, mysterious-looking edifice swept over 


“Halt!” said the Captain. 
positions, Sergeant. 
anted ?” 
“ We will see to that sir.” 
The Sergeant and a couple of men entered the temple, 
and aftera few minutes came back to say that it was 
quite empty, and deliciously cool. 
“ And what sort of a building do you call this ?” said 
the Hon. Miss Flint. “It looks like a cathedral, and | 
can’t think how the savages here could have built up 
such a place.” 
“Tt is not built,” said Captain Hawkins, as the little 
party stood in the shadow of the huge temple. “It is 
not built, but cut out of the living rock, which you see 
about it in jagged masses. Its foundations may be deep- 
er in the earth than any building raised by human hands. 
Delicately sculptured as it is, with all the appearances 
of magnificent design and structure, the whole is in one 
piece. The rock is cut away from it, and the temple 
left. It is one of the wonders of old India; and the 
modern race, with their flimsy buildings, so soon de- 
stroyed by the peepul tree, which takes root amid the 
very stones of which the buildings are composed, and 
dislocates them to their foundations, are quite incapable 
of the skill and the labor which must have been bestow- 
ed upon the old rock temples.” 
The party looked with intense interest on this strange- 
ly-produced pile, which was held together by no human 
means, and which owed nothing to human art but its 
mere design, and the elaboration of its ornaments. 
“This is like a statue,” said Bessie Hope, ‘ which, it 
is fancifully said, the sculptor finds in the interior of a 
block of marble, his only labor being to chip away the 
surrounding encasement of stone.” 


CHAPTER XV, 

THE SACRIFICE IN THE TEMPLE.—AN ALARM. 
The cool shadow of the rock temple was most welcon e 
elers, after the glare of the sun and tl e 
stifling heat of the day. They were covered, too, with 
fine particles of dirt, which produced a choking sensa- 
tion, so that a draught of water would have beer a luxury 
of price. ; 

The interior of the temple consisted, to all appears 
of a vast hall, with a range of columns with ra- 
ther exaggerated capitals on each side. The roof wes 
of enormous space, but being, as it was, cut from the 
solid rovk, its power of sustaining itself was unques- 
tionable. A broad flagging of flat, reddish-looking stones 


“Make your own dis- 
I suppose the place is unten- 
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went up the centre of the hall, and in the distance there 


Sebs and gasping groans came from the soldier, as 


min, or a Sepoy, or —what do you call them ?—a Thug, 


appeared some deep recesses, that might possibly lead | the corporal helped him to a sitting posture, and then|or something of that sort, in the place.” 


to other halls or apartments of the temple. 

Nota human sound, however, made itself heard in 
the place, except what they themselves, by their con- 
versation produced, and that in the vast space, had a 
slight and low sound, as though they were conversing 
in whispers. 

The air was cool and heavy by its contact with the 
stone surfaces all around, and the ladies gladly availed 
themselves of the rest which they prucured, by reclin- 
ing on such shawls and cloaks as they had with them. 

“Tf we could but get some water, now,” said the 
Lieutenant, “ we might make a refreshing repast with 
the provisions Major Holmes has kindly given us.” 

“ You may depend,” said the Captain, “that there 
isa village near at hand, and, of course, a well.” 

The little child now began wailing with thirst, and 
the soldiers were eagerly questioned if they had any 
water in their canteens, but all were empty. The 
thirst of the march had offered too many temptations 
to them to consume all they had. 

The Captain then started to his feet, as he said, “I 
will go on an exploring expedition to the village, in 
search of water, for I am certair that there must be 
some close at hand, as there always is where you find 
these rock temples. 

* Oh, no, no,” cried Mrs, Fletcher, “ If we lose you, 
what will become of us ?” 

“Nay, there cannot be much danger. The Sepoy 
force that passed through the wood must be far enough 
off by this time; and you may depend it has collected 
in its march all the fighting stragglers of the district. 
I will take with me a couple of the men and do the 
thing boldly.” 


There was an anxious look from face to face of the 
whole party at this proposition, and then Volumina 
remarked, *I saw a banyan tree a little to the left of 


this place, and there is very often a well close to it.” 
“We can but try,” said the Captain, “for water 
we must have, come what may. 
volunteers with me, my men, in search of water.” 
Several of the men rose up, and offered their services, 
iscluding the Corporal. 


“I would gladly go with you sir,” said the Sergeant, 
“but I think Tor you, sir, ought to stay to look after 


the ladies, even in this quiet place. But if you will 


let me go instead of you, I daresay we shall find a well.” 


“ No,” said the Captain, “ you stay. I wish to look 
about me a little, to see what will be our best route. 
Be quite tranquil, all of you, for I shall soon be back. 
No, no, my good Adrian, don’t you dream of coming ! 
I leave you in command, you know, during my ab- 
sence.” 

Lieutenant Adrian, who had been hurrying after the 
Captain, now drew back, and the young officer with 
the Corporal , and a sturdy man from the small guard 
issued out from the rock temple. 

The glare of the sun now, after the delicious coolness 
of the place they had been in,was almost insupportable, 
but they made their way towards the banyan tree, 
which, although not one of the largest of its class, 
overshadowed a large tract of ground by its pendant 
branches, which like huge vegetable stalactites, hung 
down from the parent stem, and struck root into the 
soil below, forming each another tree, connected with 
the original one. 


As they neared the tree, an Hindoo woman, darting 


from among the branches with a cry of alarm, made 
off at a rate that set pursuit at defiance, notwithstand- 
ing all the calling of the Captain, in Hindostanee, to 
the effect that there was nothing to fear from him or 
his party. 

“This is unfortunate,” he said, “ for if there are foes 
in the vicinity, she will give an alarm,” 

“ Well, sir,” said the Corporal, “at all events here 
is a well, and here a good-sized native earthen pitcher, 
which no doubt the woman has left behind her in her 
fright.” » 

Shaded by some slim trees, that looked dwarfs by the 
side of the gigantic banian, was anative well, and close 
to its banks an earthen vessel lying on its side, with 
water slowly trickling from its narrow neck. 

“This is a prize, indeed,” said the Captain, as he 
seized the rough native cords, made of the twisted 
tibre of atree by which the vessel was let down into 
the well, and hastily filled it. 

A delicious draught to each of the party was their 
first act, and then, with a flush of something like 
shame at the selfishness of staying to drink at the 
well, while his friendsin the rock temple were parched 
with thirst, the Captain cast the vessel again into the 
well, and brought it out full 

“ Let us get back,” he said, “at once. 
carry this ?” 

“T, sir,” said the soldier. 

Even as the man spoke, he uttered a sharp ery of 


Who will 


J 


[ want a couple of 


they saw that a long arrow had entered his chest, and 
literally protruded some six inches from his back. 
“Bring him along,” cried the Captain. “I will help 
you. We shall be made targets of here. This is from 
the villagers. The Sepoys are differently armed. On, 
on!” 
With a whistling sound another arrow made its way 
past the Captain’s head, in much too close proximity 
to be atall pleasant. The corporal dropped the head 
of his comrade, and snatched up his musket, as he 
cried, “ I have him sir !” 
Crack went the shot! A yell of pain and rage 
succeeded it, and tumbling from branch to branch of 
the banyan tree, came an old, villainous-looking ryot, 
with some half-dozen arrows in his girdle cloth, anda 
bow in his hand. He fell directly on his head, and 
then rolled over, yelling and cursing in choice Hindos- 
tanee, no doubt. 

“Hold your row,” said the corporal, as he gave him 
a erack on the side of the head with the brass-mounted 
butt of his musket, which apparently settled the affair, 


vulsively, and then lay quite still. 

“ Away, away !” said the Captain. ‘The shot may 
give an alarm. He is dead, I suppose ? 

“Trather think so, sir. 

“J will carry that, if you think you can help you 
wounded comrade.” 


think. 
now ?” 


it from the wound. 
scream, and fell back dead. 

“Poor fellow,” said the Captain. “ This is sad 
but I dow’t like leaving even his body here.” 

“His cartridges, sir,” said the corporal. 
can’t hurt the body, if you please, sir.” 

Ilardly had the corporal emptied the cartridge-box 
of the dead soldier and taken his musket, when the 
dull, heavy sound of an Indian drum, came upon 
their ears. They felt certain that an alarm was 
spreading, so just dragging the body of poor Hop- 
kins under one of the trees, the Captain, with the 
earthen vessel of water, which had cost a life in get- 
ting and the corporal with thetwo muskets, set off at 
atrot for the rock temple again. 


there paused a moment to recounoitre. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, “ we are only in time.” 

“ For what, sir ? 

* Por shelter. 
think they are only viliagers, 
hold the temple against them, corporal ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, against a thousand of that sort. 


it will be a blockade, sir, that’s the worst of it.” 


But 


They made the best of their way, and 1eached the 


make such defensive preparations as might be required. 
The whole of the soldiers were posted at its entrance, in 
order to make as imposing a display of force as possible, 
and hardly had this been done, when, with shouts and 
eries, a rabble rout of village:s, and escaped thieves 
from Agra and Delhi, made a rush towards the place. 

“ Give it them, my men,” said the Captain. “ Fire.” 

The volley was not a very extensive one, but, the 
sight of the European uniforms, blocking asit appeared, 
completely the entrance to the temple, gave the attack- 
ing party such a shock of surprise, that they rolled one 
over the other in their frantic efforts to escape, and left 
four lying dead on the field. 

“That will do, I think!” said the Captain. “ They 
won’t court our acquaintance any more.” 

The firing reverberated through the old temple, and 
the alarm of the ladies was great for a moment, but 
Captain Hawkins soon explained the whole affair, and 
presented the welcome refreshment of the pitcher of 
water, which by the aid of one of the soldier's little 
tin cups, was handed round and partaken of with more 
delight than if ithad been the choicest nectar. 

“ De-licious,” said Cresar, ashe drew a long breath 
after his draught. ‘ Would you like some more, Miss 
Flint ?” 

“Tf you please. Oh dear! oh, dear! that ever I 
should have come to this pass, to be thankful for a drop 
of water! I, who have had such offers! Murder! mur- 
der! 

“ Good heavens ! what's the matter?” 

The Hon. Miss Flint was draining the cup, when her 
eyes, running along the side of it, fell to the further 
end of the hall, and she saw emerge from one of the 








for the Hindoo, with a gasp, shot out his Jimbs con- 


But the water—the water.” 


“ All right, sir : Tean carry him that short way, | 
“Come, Hopkins, old fellow, how are you 


A gurgling sound came from Hopkins’s throat, and 
the corporal then, with the best intention in the world, 
laid hold of the arrow, and with one wrench pulled 
Hopkins uttered a_ piercing 


“They 


“Hush! Hush! you frighten the child!” said Cap- 
tain Hawkins,who saw Mrs. Fletcher’s little one clinging 
to her in alarm, and with diffeulty pacified her. “ Not I” 
said Miss Flint. “But the child saw the wretch, no 
doubt, as well as I did—right away there in that dark 
corner.” 
“Come with me, Sergeant,” said the Captain. “ You 
Adrian, keep a govd guard to the entrance to this 
place.” 
The Sergeant and Captain Hawkins advanced up the 
whole length of the hall, to the dark-looking recess at 
the further end of it, and then the latter said, “ This 
passage may lead to some other chamber of the tem- 
ple, aud as our stay here will be until the dusk of the 
evening, it is better that we explore it. Follow me 
close, but don’t use your sword till you see daylight, 
which I fancy we soon shall.” 
It seemed rather a hazardous thing to plunge into 
that dark passage, but the young officer with his 
drawn sword, did not for a moment hesitate, and 
making sure by the evolutions of the weapon, that he 
cleared the passage before him, and must wound any 
one who wasin his way, he passed on. 
The ground was of loose pieces of rock, as if left by 
the very chisels of the workmen, who, some thousands 
of years before, had dug out that route from the liv- 
ing stone ; but no obstacle presented itself for some 
time, until Captain Hawkins suddenly paused on hear- 
ing a strange, low hissing sound. 
Now the young officer had lived long enough in In- 
dia to suspect what that meant, and he drew back with 
all the undefined horror which an European feels for 
any of the snake or serpent tribe, the peculiar hiss of 
which seemed to come unmistakably from that dark 
recess in the old temple. 

“ Do you hear that !” said the Captain. 

“Indeed I do, sir,” said the Sergeant. * Merey upon 
us ! something is touching my legs, sir.” 

“Rush on !—rush on !” cried the Captain. 
some faint light! This way, follow me !” 


> 


“T see 


The Sergeant made a dash forward after the Cap- 
tain, and they reached a spot where, from a sort of 
crevice, high in the roof, there came down light sufti- 
cient for them to see each other quite plainly 

No snake or serpent was visible, but the Sergeant 
wiped the heavy pespiration from his brow, as he 
said, “It had hold of me, your honor !” 


There was a slight rise in a portion of the ground 
to be traversed in their route, and Captain Hawkins 


There is a party approaching; but I 
Jo you think we can 


“ We cannot help it at the present moment. On, on!” 


rock temple, heated, to be sure, but still in good time to 


“ Are you sure ?” 

“Quite! And your honor heard the creature hiss.” 
“Tdid! Idid! Ah! stand still.” 

“Oh, Lord !” 

The Sergeant got as.far from the wall as he could, 
and then they both saw, gliding along the side of the 
passage, a lustrous looking snake of immense size. 
Every moment it darted out its forked tongue with a 
strange hissing sound, and now and then it inclined its 
head towards the intruders, threateningly; and yet it 
glided on as though it would say, “ You leave me 
alone, and I won’t interfere with you.” , 

There is ever a something awful and repulsive about 
the long lithe movement of a snake; and truly, if ever 
there were one of nature’s productions against which 
it may be said the hands of all men are naturally 
raised, it is a snake. 

“Cut it down,” said the Captain. 
beast go!” 

He made a slash at the snake as he spoke with his 
sword, and the Sergeant made another. The creature 
with its strange cunning, seemed to see that it was a 
battle of life or death, and detaching itself from the 
side of the wall with a fearful contortion of all its 
body, it might be said to almost fly at the Sergeant. 
The desperation with which that individual bran- 
dished his musket, showed his abhorrence of it; but it 
flung a coil of its wounded body around him, and the 
hideous head ran up his breast, and he fancied he felt 
the hot breath of the reptile on his face. 

It was not in human nature to forbear a ery of 
alarm and horror, and unmistakably brave as the Ser- 
geant was, he uttered such a cry ashe added, “Cut it 
down, cut it down! Itis too close to me! I cannot 
use my sword.” 

There was arisk of wounding the Sergeant, but the 
Cap‘ain, by a lively stroke, struck the snake at the 
back of the head, nearly separating it from the body, 
and the hideous thing dropped in the convulsions of 
death to the floor. 

“ I would rather face a battery, ” said the Sergeant, 
“than I would have the reptile coiled about” me 
again.” 

“Tt is dead!” replied the Captain. 

: “Thank heaven, yes!) Hush! do you hear nothing, 
sir! 

They both listened intently, and a low, murmuring 


“Don’t let the 


pain, as though it had been a continuation of the last dark recesses there, a tall figure, with a robe of grayish|noise, as if some persons were speaking in a strange 


word he had uttered, and he fell writhing to the/cloth, and a long beard. Only for a moment did the]chanting tone, came faintly upon their ears. 


ground, 


figure glare at the strangers, and then rapidly disap- 


“ What is it Y—what is it ?” cried Captain Hawkins, | peared. 


as he hastily flung down the earthen pitcher on the 
soft grass, and drew his sword, 


> 


” 


“Oh, come away !—come away!” at once cried Miss 
Flint. “I cannot positively stay here. There is a Brab-| 


It 
seemed to come through the very thickness of the 
wall, and the Captain beckoned the Sergeant on for 
about twenty paces, when there was a sudden opening 
to the right, leaving a kind of breast work of the rock, 
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about five feet in height, but over which, and along 
an arched passage of not more than six feet in length, 
they saw intoa strange cavernous place, in which a 
most curious scene to those unversed in the strange 
mysteries of Hindoo mythology was taking place. 

With a couple of torches before it, lighting up its 
hideous and diabolical-looking proportions and acces- 
sories, was a Hindoo idol, with three faces and four 
arms, squatted upon what looked like a monster rat. 
Bangles and bracelets, and huge pendant ear-rings, 
hung about the idol, and its faces and feet were 
smeared with blood. 

Prostrate before this essence of ugliness and pro- 
fanity, were some Hindoos, and a couple of priests 
were chanting a sort of prayer as they stood upon two 
stools close to the idol. 

Beyond the devotees, who were grovelling on the 
floor, was an open archway, through which could be 
seen the fair and beautiful country. 

“ Lord, your honor,” whispered the Sergeant, “what 
ix all that.” 

“Tush, Hush !” 

And as they looked now intently on what was going 
on, they saw the hideous head of a snake, somewhat 
similar to the one they had killed in the passage, slow- 
ly emerge over the neck of the idol. One of the Brah- 
mins then took from his girdle a small reed flute, on 
which he blew a strange, wild jumble of notes, that 
could scarcely be called a tune, although there was a 
certain cadence in it, to which the snake moved its 
head with great exactness. 

The devotees then rolled over and over, and uttered 
short cries and yells, calling upon the idol by some 
name the Captain could not catch. 

“They are worshipping old Nick, sir, I do think,” 
whispered the Sergeant. 

“It looks like it. Speak low !” 

“ Yes, sir. They are worse than the ‘Turks ten times 
over, your honor, for they don’t have any idols.” 

The rage of the Sergeant at the horrid rites he saw 
in progress in the Hindoo temple would have prompt- 
ed him to rush in, sword in hand, if he had not been 
restrained by the Captain, who placed his hand on his 
arm, whispering in his ear, “ Be quiet, my good fel- 
low. We have not seen all yet, or L am much mis- 
taken.” 

There was now a pause of a few moment’s duration, 

only broken by the hissing of the serpent, which al- 
though the Brahmin had ceased his strange monoton- 
ous tune on the reed flute, still swayed its head to and 
fro to the same measure, as if it still proceeded. 
Then both the Brahmins spoke at once in a sort of re- 
citative chorus, and although Captain Hawkins 
strained his sense of hearing to listen, and was a good 
Hindostanee scholar, he could not make out what they 
said. A scene, however, soon presented itself, which 
needed no words to enable the Captain fully to com- 
prehend it. 

At asign from one of the priests of the idol, the Iin- 
doo who was nearest to the archway that opened to the 
free air, withdrew with a howling reverence to the idol ; 
and then the slow beat of a tom-tom or native drum, was 
heard, and some half-dozen Sepoys, wearing some por- 
tion of the uniforn of one of the revolted regiments. 
made their appearance, surrounding several ferocious- 
looking natives, who appeared to be dragging along with 
them some long bundle or package, tied up in cloth, 
and bound round by a rope. 

The curiasity of the Captain was wound up to the 
highest pitch to know what this could all mean ; but he 
was not kept long in suspense. At an order from one 
of the Brahmins, the strange-looking parcel was unrolled 
and dragged out of the coverings. Apparently more 
dead than alive, for she could not stand, appeared a 
young girl, certainly of not more than fourtcen years 
of age; and although her apparel was torn and disordered, 
the Captain recognized it as that worn by the females 
of the Mahomedan races of India. 

She tried to stand, but was evidently too weak ; and 
ske sunk to the floor, utteriug piteous cries, but ina 
low, weak voice, as though she were either half-starved, 
or had been subject toili-usage, sufficient to deprive her 
of all strength. 

“ Wretch!” said one of the Brahmins—“ wretch, of 
an accursed race who deny the ancient gods of India, 
your time has come! Your blood shall be an acceptable 
offering, and all who touch it, or see it flow, shall be more 
sacred than the brothers of Siva, and shall prevail over 
the Feringhee !” 

“ Mercy !—oh, mercy !” sighed the giri. 

“We do not know the word!” said the Brahmin, with 
an impatient gesture, * You die the death! You it was 
who guve information to the Ferringhee post at Goorka, 
and you die the death !” 

“ Oh, no!—no! In merey spare me! My kindred 
are rich. They will heap gold upon your shrine. Oh, 
holy prophet I am young to die. Merey! have merey 
upon me !” 

“Sergeant!” whispered Captain Hawkins, hoarsely. 

“ Yes, your honor,” 

“Run back the way we came, and bring three or four 
of your men with you. Quick—on your life !” 

(To be continued in our next.) 


(From the Cornhill Magazine.) 


THE WHITE CAP. 


Bathurst was leaping the iron fence, followed by two 
of the dogs. ‘ Hi, Ju! well leaped,” cried Mr. Gourlay, 
who was always very fond of his dogs. ‘ First the mill, 
then the dogs. I don’t kvow where we come in,” 
Bathurst used to say to his brothers. Mr, Gourlay was 
not so absorbed in Ju’s performance as to forget his 
sons entirely. He looked around uneasily — 

* Where is Hugh? Look up, Hugh. What is the | 
matter with him, Ben ? he seems always moping,” | 
Hugh had stopped short, and was looking at the 
gravel path in a dreamy, dazed sort of fashion. Hear- 
ing himself called, he looked up.“ Father,” he said, 
suddenly, “ I—I have been wishing to speak to you 
for some time ; I may as well speak now. I want a 
change. I—Will you let me go to college for a couple 
of years? You said yesterday that you would make 
me an allowance. Will you give me two years at col- 
ege ?”” 

There was a dead silence. Ben, as usual, began to 
whistle ; Bathurst came back with a leap over the 
hurdle. Then the old man spoke—* No, that I will 
not do,” said Mr. Gourlay, growing very red and look- 
ing Hugh full in the face, and striking one of the iron 
fences sharply with his stick. “College! what has 
put such stuff into your head, Hugh? Who 
wants college here? Tam a plain man of business. 
Have I been to college? But Thave made my own 
fortune and yours by my own brains ; d’ye think they 
will teach you brains at those places ? What the devil 
is it ye want? Is it to fine-gentlemen-it over your 
brothers and father 7” Old Mr, Gourlay was working 
himself up as he went on more and more vehemently. 
“Two years—just when you are beginning to under- 
stand the business. Is this your gratitude for all that’s 
been done for you? Look at me, Sir ; you know as 
well Ido what Lam worth. If 1 choose to give up 
work this day,I could leave off and change not one shil- 
ling’s worth in our way of living. Here Iam, an hon- 
est man and respected in all the place ; have I gone 
off with quirks and fancies in my head! No; T have 
stuck to my work like a man, and paid my way, and 
given in charity, too, upwards——” 

Here Bathurst, who was devoted to his younger 
brother, tried to stem the storm. “ Father, he hasn’t 
your head for business, not even mine, but he has 
something I have not got. He can see what is amiss, 
and bring a new light to it, while I am only trying to 
set things straight with the help of the old one. Hugh 
saved us £1,500 last year by that alteration in the 
spinning-mules. There is that Frenchman’s patent he 
was speaking of last night, for spinning the finest 
yarns ; it would be the very thing now we are get- 
ting in the new machinery.” 

“ Hollo! Bat,” said Mr. Gourlay, recovering his 
temper, and wheeling round suddenly ; “it was not 
college learning put that into your head. Come now, 
let us make terms. Hugh wants a charge, does he? 
Let him go over and travel for a bit, and see about 
the Frenchman’s patent ; [ remember it. Tl write 
him a line. Ife left me his address, and Hugh shall 
go and see it. We will put by our savings to pay for 
it, hey ? against the time he brings me a daughter-in- 
law to help spend the profits. Will that satisfy ye, 
Hugh?” And so it came about that Hugh Gourlay 
started one Summer’s day for Normandy, with full in- 
structions as to the address of the ingenious French- 
man, who was to add to their fortunes. His father 
had given him one other commission, He was to 
bring home a French poodle. Mr. Gourlay had long 
wished for one. 








iy, 

Hugh tried some short-cut from the great seaport 
where he landed to Joyeux, the little fishing village 
to which he was going, and the short-cut 
turned into a long belated journey, leading him by 
closing shadows and rough country ways, by high 
cliffs, into a windy darkness, through which he trav- 
eled on hour after hour, listening, as he jolted on in 
the little country cart, to the sudden bursts of wild 
storm chorus, shrieking above the angry moan of the 
not distant sea. The sea note changed sometimes with 
the wind that blew the pipes of this giant music ; but 
the rain dropped monotonously all the while, and the 
jolts and creaks of the wheels turning upon stones, 
and the muttering of the driver did not vary much. 
The driver was drenched, notwithstanding his striped 
woollen blanket ; he was an old man, and he seemed 
to have accumulated many oaths in the course of a 


Was that booming the sea or the wind among the 
church-bells ? 

Ife was looking for the entrance, when a sudden 
flash of lightning illuminated the whole front of the 
old house—out of blackness shone a fairy palace. The 
window-panes, the gilt gateway, the very nails on the 
door, wet with rain, shone like jewels and enamel ; 
the roses and creepers clustering from the balcony 
overhead, bloomed into sudden life. Each tiny star 
and flower was fragrant and dropping a diamond drop. 
Hugh’s hand was wet with flowery dew as he let go 
the iron bell. The flash was gone, and everything was 
dark again. 
He did not, however have long to wait. The doors 
were opened by some string or pulley from within, 
and old Pierre made a sign implying that he was to 
enter. The castle was a curious mixture of various 
tastes and fancies that had crossed the minds of its 
different inhabitants. The hall was large and empty, 
a Louis Quinze interior, with old-fashioned chairs and 
shining boards; a great fire burnt at one end, in a tall 
chimney-piece; a great clock ticked upon a bracket of 
which the hands pointed to ten; the family arms were 
tixed at intervals along the walls. These consisted of 
hands with “ Tanir,” the motto of the Latouches, and 
each held a light. Hugh was rather bewildered by 
this sudden blaze, and it old Pierre had not given him 
a push from behind, might have hesitated to cross the 
threshold. There was not only light to dazzle, but a 
confusing sound of music coming from some inner 
room, and a very sweet and melancholy voice singing 
to the accompaniment of a piano, 
A door opened, the voice ceased singing, an old 
man-servant came out with a white respectful head, 
followed by a little woman in a gray dress, carrying a 
lamp. She seemed to pat or drift across the floor, so 
lightly made and pale and slim was she. Was it pos- 
sible that this could have been the songtress’ She 
spoke in a little flute-like voice that was scarcely 
above a whisper. Old Peter undertook to be master 
of the ceremonies. 

“ He does not understand one word of French,” he 
said, pointing to Hugh. “Madame expects him. It 
isall right. IT am going to put the horses in the 
stable.” 

The little gray lady evidently expected her guest. 
She bowed, whispered a few words to the man servant, 
and gave him the lamp, and the old man beckoned. to 
the young traveler and Jed the way across the blackand 
white marble pavement of the hall to a side door open- 
ing into a great drawing-room, brilliantly lighted, deco- 
rated with paneling, hung with white and brown damask. 
Everywhere stood lovely old china, and ticking clocks, 
(Mme. De Latouche had a fancy for clocks,) but there 
was no one to wind them up; their hands pointed to 
every possible hour and in every direction. The place 
seemed enchanted to Hugh after his long dark journey, 
dazzling and unexpected. The piano was open, but the 
musician was gone; a puir of gloves lay upon the floor by 
a little table, upon which stood, along with some slight 
refection of finger-biscuits, a scarcely touched glass of 
wine. Hugh, who was hungry after his long expedition§ 
cast a glance at. this little table; but his guide beckone 
him on, and presently led him through a small boudoir 
into a bedroom on the ground floor, opening into a com- 
fortable set of rooms, in one of which his luggage was 
displayed, and from whence the gray lady suddenly is- 
sued, Siele in her list slippers. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more unlike 
the steady four-post respectability of Hugh Gourlay’s 
own home, than this little chintzified nest which had 
been prepared for him, with a small sofa to recline upon, 
a blue glass inkstand, a little cup of holy water over the 
bed, the glazed and painted portraits of one or two ami- 
able-looking young saints, the sugar and water appara- 
tus on the smart walnut drawers, anda neat little square 
mat for his feet. Hugh imagined his brothers’ expres- 
sion at seeing him thus installed, but no Bathurst was 
there with sarcastic jeers, nor Ben with ill-suppressed 
fits of laughter, 

“T hope you will find all you want,” murmured the 
ady. “The supper will be ready immediately, if you 
will take the trouble to come down.” 

As she spoke, a girl in a Normandy cap eame in with 
a jug of hot water; the old servant rolled up a comfort- 
able arm-chair;a second man, who had come in, rapidly 
unpacked Hugh’s portmanteau. 

“Has Monsieur got everything ?” asked the girl in a 
loud shrill voice. The lady put her fingers to her lips: 
“Tush, Madame sleeps !” she said. 
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long life. The horses were patient, struggling and 
stumbling. Hugh had pulled his wide-awake well over 
his eyes, and sat contentedly enough watching the 
solitary storm overhead, listening to the thunder of 
breakers, and the onslaught of wind and water. It 
all seemed to take him out of himself, and he felt as if 
he could breathe again forthe first time for many days. 

“ Chateau Latouche,” says Pierre, as they shook 
and clattered under a dripping beech avenue that led 
to the village. “It is the house opposite the church,” 
and as he spoke, in the darkness they seemed to pass 











between sullen walls and a swaying of trees at night. 


Hugh could understand just so much. ‘I'he servants 
now seemed to creep about with redoubled care. ‘The 
house was perfectly still, with a faint aromatic perfume 
that Hugh associated with it ever after, but not without 
| confusion. ; i 
| Hugh was not many minutes dressing and drying 
|his wet hair and his hands, and he was only just ready 
| when some one came tapping at the door,and a hungry 
|man with less knowledge of the language might have 
lunderstood the meaning of the word souper, while 
|some one uttered in the same whisper as the others. 


is 
(To be contined in our nest.) 
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The Summary of the Week. 

The news by cable this week from Earope is of secondary in- 
terest, the principal event continuing to be the visit of the Czar 
of Rassia to England, whence he departed on May 2ist. It seems 
to be pretty well understood,that although the visit was ostensi- 
bly a family one, more than one grave matter between England 
and Russia, has been ambicably arranged. Among other conse- 
quences, the Ameer of Kaboul will, in all probability, soon re- 
ceive, if he has not done so already, a notice from Calcutta not 
to interfere wilh the Russian relations with the Turcomans, not 
to give them any hope of assistance, and not to accord 
refuge to those amongst them who may try to escape from the 
chastisement of the Muscovite Empire. Also, as had been pro- 
visionally agreed on between Lord Graniville and Prince Gorts- 
chakoft, Afghanistan is to remain beyond the sphere of Russian 
operations. Ou the other hand, limits of the State are to be con 
fined to the frontiers of the territory now in the possession of 
Shere Ali. The Ameer must not endeavor to exercise any influ- 




















its recent experience, the Assembly would admit the necessity of 
making the country the sovereign arbiter. If it persisted in 
sitting while powerless to obtain any definite result, it would 
exceed the grounds of reason. Unable to form a government, 
the majority had lost the means and right to govern. He 
therefore expected a dissolution, which would rehabilitate the 
Assembly in the eyes of the nation. ‘The electors would be less 
wise and moderate, the longer dissolution was delayed. Meantime 
Madame Bazaine, the Mexican wife of the ex-Marshal, 18 said 
to be actively intriguing for the restoration of the French Em- 
pire, and in connection with her intrigues, which have assumed 
some importance, it is intimated that the time is not far distant, 
when the Vatican will openly advocate the candidature of Napo- 
leon 1V. by urging the French clergy to use all its power and in- 
fluence on his side. 

From Germany there is nothing of the slightest interest. 

In Austria there isa better feeling between the Government 
and the Roman Catholic clergy. Count Andrassy’s reply to the 
Papal cirenlar addressed to the Austrian Bishops says, the 
principal point of that circular consists in its exaggeration of 
facts. The ecclesiastical laws recently enacted are the natural 
conse qui nee of the course of policy opportunely adopted by the 
Imperial Government. ‘The f’apal circular, on the other hand, 
does not appear to the Imperial Government, to be distributed 
to prevent unpleasant occurrences, The Minister adds, that the 
Holy See may rest assured that the laws in question are not in- 
tended as an act of hostility towards it, nor asa curtailment of its 
rights in questions of religion, their object being solely to regu- 
late material questions, and more especially to remove stipula- 
tions, which are obstacles to Imperial legislation. Count An 

drassy’s reply is couched in a most moderate tone. 

From Spain the usual accounts are received, each party win- 
ning tremendous victories on paper, but the fact is, that matters 
are wholly unchanged. 

Several Madrid newspapers accuse Mr. Cushing, the Ameri- 
can Minister, of being present at a banquet given by the op- 
position deputies, including Figueras and Castelar. The 
editors suggest that Mr. Cushing must be ignorant of European 
diplomatic usages, as well as the significance of certain names, 

Diplomatic relations between Spain and Mexico were resumed 
on May 25th, by the presentation to Marshal Serrano of the 

redentials of General Corona as Minister from the latter 
country. 

In Italy there “is a ministerial crisis in consequence of 
the rejection by Parliament, of a measure proposed by the 
Minister of Finance. 

Three young American students were recently drowned in 
Lake Geneva ne r Lausanne, Switzerland, whose names are 
given as John Crane, Willi nm Woodbury and James Crane. 

Respecting the famine in Asia Minor, the latest advices from 

Jagdad to the 27th ult., announce that the waters of the Tigris, 
having commenced subsiding, the inhabit had partially re- 








ence beyond those boundaries, and the English Government is 
to do all in its power to prevent the Ameer encroaching on the 
neighboring Khanats. The Russian Cabinet, on its side, will 
nse all its influence to prevent any aggression on the Afghan 
territory by the Ameer of Bokhara. 

The Queen's Birthday, (Her Majesty being now fifty-five years 
old,) was celebrated throughout England in grand style, on May 
25th, which happened to be Whit-Monday, and was a general 
holiday thronghout the United Kingdom, adding much to the 
general celebration. Queen Victoria was born on May 2itb, 
1819, and ascended the throne on June 20th, 1837. 

Prince Arthur has been created Duke of Connaught, which ie 
the first royal title ever associated with Ireland. 

The Ceylon pear! fishery has been revived. Turing the years 
between 1855 and !853, the banks of Ceyion gave a regular in- 
come to the Colonial Administration, averaging 42°,000 per an- 
num, the value of the jewels obtained being far greater than this, 
In 1864, however, the oysters disappeared; but they have now 
returned to their old beds, and the fishing took place this spring 
in the usnal manner. A million and a quarter of the molluscs 
were obtained, and the value of three-fourths of the product, 
which goes to the Government, was £10,000. The Ceylon pearl 
is esteemed the finest in the world. 

Affairs in France continue very mixed, and Marshal Mac- 
Mahon finding that the contending parties were unable to agree 
on a ministry, was finally compelled to form one himself, which 
however, is looked on as trans’ent. Altogether the future is 
not promising, and no one can doubt that the situation itzelf is 
fall of uncertainty. The two determining elements in it are the 
temperament of the French people and the character of Prince 
Bismarck—the former excitable and impulsive, and the other 
swift and eager, and disposed to anticipate by a prompt blow, 
even that quick moment of events to which Lord Derby omi- 
nously referred recently. The German Empire is now wielded 
by and impersonated in one man, far more conclusively than 
the French Empire in the days of Napoleon IiI. Prince Bis- 
marck’s ascendancy over his waster is complete; and one by one 
his rivals, Von Usedom, Mantenffel, and now at last Arnim, 
bave been swept aside. If he is convinced that France bas sim- 
ply adjourned the renewal of the struggle until she feels her 
forces equal to it, he certainly will not wait for the recovery of 
her strength. He will strike his adversary as she is rising from | 
the ground. This, we presume, was the meaning of Count 
Moltke’s celebrated speech, and 1s the drift of Prince Bismarck’s 
statecraft. The real path of safety lies in the pursuit by France | 
of a policy of peace and not simply of adjourned war. 

Ua May 24th, Ex-President Thiers received at Paris a depn- | 
tation from the Department of the Gironde, and, in reply to | 
their address, said the monarchy, which he was overthrown for | 
not establishing, was impossible. The conservative mae 


alone could re-organize and pacify France. He hoped that after 


gained confidence. Since then, however, the telegraph lines, 
which bad previously resisted the stormy weather, had been 
carried away, and another and more serious flood was appre- 
hended. The intelligence altogether respecting the famine in 
Asia Minor, is very bad. In the district of Angora alone the 
mortality reaches 100 daily. An epidemic has also broken out 
among the goats of Angora, more than half of which have 
already perished. ‘Ihe Government assisted by private charity, 
is actively engaged in relieving the distress. 

In United States affairs, there is little that calls for specia! re- 
mark, except the extreme fatuity of Congress, who having 
wasted six months in discussing the financial question, have as 
yet done nothing towards elucidating the situation. The domi- 
nant party have however, forced through the Senate an ac- 
called the ‘* Civil Rights Bill,” granting to the colored popula- 
tion the same privileges which white people enjoy in theatres, 
hotels, schools and all places of entertainment and instruction, 
and prescribing heavy penalties on all who violate its provisions. 
Such laws cau of cousse never ba enforced, and the attempt to 
thrust the negro into the society of the superior race, will only 
have the effect of inaugurating a war of colors, which can be but 
productive of evil to theinferior race. From all parts of the 
country the cry is coming up, that while there is every desire to 
see that the negro hag his politcal rights, there is not only 
no hankering to make a social equal of him, but that the feeling 
is entirely the other way. Among others, General Hunley ot 
Virginia, is evidently not prepared for the Civil Rights bill. The 
General was making a speech at Rockingham Court House 
last week, defending the attempt to impose a charter on 
Petersburg. Frank Moss, a negro legislatur, mounted the 
platform, and asked leave to reply. Hunley told Moss that he 
never allowed a negre to disenss with him, and that he must 
know and kesp his place as a negro. 

The citizens of New York have been greatly inconvenienced 
this week by the strike of the stage drivers, who claim an in- 
crease of fifty cents per day on thei: wages making three dollars 
per diem, which is litt!e enough for men who are exposed for six- 
teen hours daily to the Wintry blasts and Summer heats alternat- 
ed in other parts of the year, with wind, rain, hail and snow. 
The news from the River Plate is considered alarming. ‘The 
Argentines are making warlixe preparations upon a large scale 
and the Island of Martin Garcia, the key of the river navigation, 
is reported to have been armed with cannon of heavy calibre. It 
is the conviction of some that the e preparatious are for offensive 
operations against Brazil, and counter preparations are in pro- 
gress to provide against the danger. This state of affairs is con- 
sidered ruinous to the finences of both countries, and people 
think it would be well tor Brazil to demand explanations from 
the Argentine Government, previous to the arrival of the iron 
clads, which, in case of open war, would not be allowed to 
reach their destination. 





tions. 


Advices from Port-au-Prince, say that the President of Hayti 
has resigned and handed over the Government to Domingue, 
Vice-President, wko is supported by thearmy. He demands 
that the Assembly shall declare him President, There has been 
no disturbance, but an uneasy feeling prevails. 

The government of Guatamala evinces the greatest anxiety to 
make reparation to Great Britain, for the outrageous insult in- 
flicted on Consul McGee, having oftered £12,000 sterling as a 
compensation, for the beating which that worthy suffered. 
Meantime, the President has forbidden the clergy in that re- 
public to wear the clerical ¢ress, except when they are engaged 
in the performances of their ecclesiastical functions, and has 
closed all the convents but one, that of St. Catherine, the nuns 
of the abolished convents, 140 in number, having the option 
of either entering the convent of St. Catherine or returning to 
civil life, 

-— eee oe 

Queen Vicroria’s BigtHpay which fell this year on Sunday, 
May 24th, was very loyally celebrated throughout the Dominion 
of Canada, in some places on May 23rd, and in others on May 
25th. ‘The anniversary was also celebrated in many places iu 
the United States, especially in Virginia, which is largely peo- 
pled by English and those of British descent. 

——— >i o—— 

Tae Marsiacs oF Netiy Grant, the daughter of President 
Grant, to Mr. Sartoris, took place on May 21st, at Washington, 
D. C., and on the following Saturday the bride and her husband 
took their departure for England, of which country Mr. Sartoris 
is a nutive. 

As the British steamers and ships im port, and those on the 
point of sailing, were bedecked with flags from stem to stern, 
many of them firing salutes, in honor of the Queen’s Birthday, 
some of the wise-acres of the daily press made the wondertul 
discovery, that all tbe display and the burning of powder was in 
honor of the new allismee entered into, between the United 
States and England, iu the persons of Nelly Grant aud Mr. 
Sartoris. 





Tue St. Geo Ge's Cricket CLuBor THE Crry or N. Y.—The St. 
Georges’ Club were not successful lagt week in their first match 
of the season, the Merion Cricket Clob of Philedelphia haviog 
defeated them by a score of 112 to 106, with four wickets to go 
serie is a bad show for the champion Cricket Clnb of America 
and is au evidence that the St. George’sC, C. needs more 
practice. 





Tux Atzion Socuty or THE City or N. Y.—We have, on 
eeveral occasions, noticed the formation and progress of this 
society, which although started in the midst of the panic last 
fail, is, we are now glad to learn, on the road-to sucess. Its 
strength both in numbers and in finance, is largely increasing, 
and the Committee have | ased a commodivus room at Turners’ 
Hall, Fourth Ste et, for the headquarters of the Society. Mr. 
Davies who has held the office of President since its formation, 
and has given much satisfaction to the members, was oun Maf 
19th, on the occasion of his leaving this country for Kngland, 
where he intends to pa 8 the remainder of his days, presented 
with a Presidents’ badge which is of fourteen carat gold. ‘The 
scroll bears the wor! ‘ Presid-vt” and the medal has the 
British aud the United States flags grouped together, surround- 
ed by a riband inscribed “ The Albion So iety N. Y.. inaugurat- 
ed November 25th, 1873.” 





Tus British ship N.obe, which was in command of Sir Lamb- 
ton Lor aine at Santiago de Cuba, at the time of the Virgiuius 
massacre, isashore at Cape Blanc, Migelon, and will probably 
be a total loss. 

—_———e O34 

ANOTHER new steamship for the Cunard Line was launched 
from the ship-buildiog yard of Messrs. James and George 
Thomson, Dalmuir, on May ith. On leaving the ways she was 
gracefully named the Saragossa by Miss Mary Thomson, sister 
ot the builders. The Saragossa isa vessel of two thousand four 
hundred tons and four hundred horse-power and will Le a va- 
luable addition to the large Cunard fleet. 


o~—e oe —C—O:Ct~—t—s—=se 
Martin Farqunar Turrer bas come out asa theologian. In 
a letter to the Record he notes the distinction between High and 


Low Church. In seven paragraphs or propositions he states 
his case. We have only space for two of them: ** High Church 
abounds in perfunctory repetitions cf intoned services, and goes 
on grinding out the same formal prayers with the mechanical 
iteration of a Thibetan Lama: Low Church is, systematically, 
rarer as to stated public devotions; while habitually given to 
earnest spiritual communion with God, disliking and a’ juring 
too many formulated utterances. High Church indulges in 
sacred histrionics ot all sorts, as processions, choristers, flowers, 
incense, banners, vestments, postures—all set to music and 
made the most of as to picturesque effect; going as near the 
‘R use’ as possible; Low Church denounces all these as 
utterly carnal and unspiritual, avoids every approach towards 
Rome (considered «8 antichrist and not ‘ the erring sister’), and 
despises for worse than puerile. all kinds of ritualist millinery 
and priestcrafty theatricals.” 





Se 
Emity Fsrrarot on American Wowen.—The London Spectator 
uf the 9th prints the following letter : 


‘“* During my recent visit to Vassar College I had a long con- 
versation with the resident physician, Dr. Avery, and the pro- 
fessor of astronomy, Maria Mitcbel—a woman whose reputation 
is as great in the new world, as Mrs. *omerville’s was in the old. 
Both these ladies assured me that ‘the girls who studied the 
hardest at Vassar were the healthiest.’ They traced the bad 
health of American women to its true source —the terrible sever- 
ity and extremes of climate, combined with the unwholesome 
habit of beating honses by furnaces, to the exclusion of any 
proper ventilation, and the wide-spread disinclination to physi- 
cal exercise of any description. 

* [ venture to add that the delicacy complained of is also due 
to the fearful rapidity with which our American cousins apply 
the rule of doing ‘smartly,’ whatever they have in hand, to their 
meals, and to the intemperate use of iced water throughout the 
winter and summer. 

* [hope the excellent reply which Dr. Chark has drawn from 
his countrywomen will be widely read by those interested 
in this important subject. It bears the same relation to his ex- 
travagant attack that Mrs. Garret-Auderson’s dignified rnd prac 
tical answer does to Dr. Mavudsley’s somewhat one-sided asser- 
Emiry Farrurut. 

** London, 60 Norfolk Square, Hyde Park,” 
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European Miscellanies. 
= —_ . a) (says the Cologne Gazette of May 3rd, quoting from the Neue 
Already one side of a street in Glasgow has been christene | Frei Presse,) the Christian pilgrims have caused a violent fray. 


oe + ” 
Chetneeae ques. ; . = _ | According toa custom introduced some years ago, the Latin 
Aw Uncomrortapte Istanp.—The little island of Niceros in Convent formed in Spring a religious excursion to the Jordan, | 
the Grecian Archipelago is suffering under a ‘ constant sup-| jn which the pilgrims who have arrived from Enrope are accus- 
ply” of boiling water. Some months ago, says the Pall Malt | tomed to take part. On their return they attend generally a 
Gavotte inhabitant wore serionnly annoyed by 8 satin of i arias war at Sas’ tao ‘en partelary ee 
earthquakes, which did much damage, and culminated in the | _— me ve 
bursting open of the summit of the higbkest psak in the island, | seas caer tenes — a he aneer enaniee oe | 
and a flood of steam and boiling water, which at one time led to Gocte theses tee am.cathed “fiom Gate” "Gad Danie we 
the apprehension that not only would the whole island be des-| 1roug “Caller ate. 


troyed, but every living thing on it. ‘he mountain, however, | taty in charge of the Temple at Bethlehem, in order to keep }and danced, and covfused, and made to repeat like a parrot. 
suddenly eased to boil over, and it was hoped that for so ue} the Christians of the different confessions from breasing their | The English method of placing young childreu in the bands of 
years at least there would be no recurrence of this disagreeable | He's Against one another, explained to the leader that the experienced nurses and making them rexponsible is much better. 


‘ ‘ unfortunately dissipated the | Latin clergy had, it is trun, the right of passage through this 
Gade ua de aadeen eee its chile phon gate, but that under present relations they must take their way 
tices, and emitted sach volumes of boiling water that the posi-| through the portal of the Latin Conveut which leads into the 
tion of the island has become almost unbearable To add to|Church itself. Thereupon the mass of pilgrims fell upon the 
their discomfort, the ground is convulsed with earthquakes, and | troops, strack the officers, and maltreated the soldiers. When 
at che date of the latest advices the people had taken to the | the district Superintendent appeared and was about to interfere, 
open fields, where they were safer than in their tottering houses. he did not come off better, In consequence of these scandulons 
A scarcity of provisions is added to their other troubles, and | Proceedings, communications are going ou between the Porte 
without houses, without food, and with the prospect of being | 9d the French Consulate. It was merely owing to the surpris- 
either scalded or starved to death, the condition of the good | ing self-command of the Turkish troops, that the holy place was 
people of Niceros is at the present time by no means enviable, | 20t bathed with Christian blood. 
Epwarp Hicorsson Jouty, a theatre-going resident of Leices-| Steam hag been successfully used on the stre t railroads in 
ter, England, disliked the singing of Miss Carrie Nelson in a London. The machinery vette has porta ce by Mr. John 
' . : so well that he at- | Grantham, a member of the Institute of Civil Engineers, is quite 
wae _—_ — * - ee ge ges Kelne bs | hidden from view. There is, in fact, nothing to indicate its 
tended night after night; bat — h oe eon 7 Thi ard presence except a small funnel in the middle of the roof. There 
pete be omy: ee = myth ran tes io | 18 no heat felt, no noise heard, and stoppages are effected more 
the lobby. where he was standivug during the lady's vocalism: | oonlly a wee Sanee. — . ' 
“ What do you leave your seat for wbenevar Miss Nelson sings? ’| ‘Tu# W.xe Cror or France.—The continued frosts appear to 
asked the lorge man, savagely. ‘* Because I don’t admire her,” | be doing serious damage in the Franch wine-growing districts. 
was the reply. Whereat Mr. Jolly was at once badly whipped by | Galignani says that, without any positive disasters having been 


—— oo fone yor peor ey gon oe caused, the fact is certain that somewhat serious damage has 
: ; been done in several departments. In different places the in- 


avenge the slight put upon her. . ; : ie 
. = OF the jury omounts to one-tenth of the crops, and in some localities it 
Hiestanvens have the habit when talking their English, such | gyen exceeds that proportion. As usual, the cold attacked par- 
as it is, of interjecting the personal pronoun ‘‘he” where not re | ticularly he —— = plains. Ia -, bins, 14 Bea — -” 
i “ ci P "5 “ ing | destroyed the buds of the vine, in some places to the extent of a 
quired, such as “ Ihe King he has come,” instead of * the king 4 ‘ : a 
has come.” Often in consequence, a sentence or an exprossion half, and in others of atenth. Inthe Haute-Saone, the loss 


. , grapes is estimated ata third; the lower grounds suffered most, 
is rendered sufficiently ludicrous, as the sequel will show. A gen-| the more elevated lands generally escaping; the most important 


tleman says he has had the pleasure of listening toa clever | yineyards in the department have suffered much leas than the 
map, the lev. Mr.—— - (let bis locality be a secret , who recently | others. In the Cote-d’Or some exposed situations have felt the 
had his discourse thus : ** My iriends. you will find the subject | frost, bet not to any great extent. In the Jura all the vines fac- 
of discourse this afternoon in the First Epistle General of the | ing the north look as if they had been burned; and in the low 
Apostle Peter, fifth chapter and eighth verse, in the words, ‘The | grounds the crop is totally destroyed, In the Ardeche the in- 
devil he goeth about like a roaring lion, secking whom he may | jnry to the grapes and mulberries is serious, especially in the 
devour.’ Now, my friends, with your leave we will divide the|jow and moist lands. In the Bouches-du-Rhone and Basses 
subject of our text to-day into four heads : Firstly, we shall en- Pyrenees no harm has been done; in the latter, especially the 
deavor to ascertain ‘who the devil he was.’ Secondly, we shail) cereals and the vine are in the best possible condition, and pro- 
inquire into his geographical position, viz: ‘* Where the devil! mise an abundant yield. 

he was, and where the devil he was going.’ Thirdly, and this of . b 

a personal character, ‘Who the devil he was seeking.’ And Tur Presden papers report that seventeen experiments ave 
fonrthly and lastly, we shall endeavor to solve a question which | been made during the present year, with invariable success in the 








has never been solved yet, ‘what the devil he was roaring about.’ | hospitals of that city to infuse lamb’s blood into the human suv- the population. Itis uuder the presidency of the Archbishops 


A vance and valuable collection of ancient charters and manus- | ject. In the first case tried the patient had long suffered from 
cripts has recently been found in the erypt of Canterbury Cathe- | P¥!mouary disease, and the immediate effect of the operation 
eg : "Ey was to raise the pulse and impart a seuse of greater strength. 
dral. The important discovery having been brought before the “ : ‘ ; 
notice of the Historical Manuscripts Commissioners, they have| A Liverroo. paper is responsible for the following: ** Some 
authorized the Kev. (anon Robertsou to prepare a fall accoant| time ago a vase which had been buried in the time of St. Louis 
of them, which will be printed in the fifth report of the Com-| yas gnearthed in St. Astier, France. Among other things it 
tacit contained an onion which, after having been exposed for a short 
A monument to John Bunyan will be unveiled at Bedford, | time to tho air, was set. Iu spite of its age, 600 years, it bas 
England, on the 10th of June. It is of bronze, of colossal size, | SOW into a healthy plant. 
and is the gift to the town of the Duke of Bedford, [ean Stan-| Srurceon ov Rirvatism.—In his last communication to the 
ley will deliver the address at the unveiling ceremony. Chsistian at Work, Mr. Spurgeon says : “ The wonderful pro- 





Tue Acricuttune of no country in Europe bas made greater | gress made ia England by the High Church movement shows London, during the last week in April. It comprised the fa- 


progress in the past five years than that of Hungary. The eli. | that seneen i parer Ra ome ee ne 

: “mes aA ; an st fact has given theminfluence. To me stinctive 
conte somnenbinn ast of Prenes, be toe y posing: temehecann | creed is intolerable nonsense, and their proceedings are childish 
reclaimed amounted to ten percent. Wages of farm laborers | toolery; but they have dared to go against the mob and have 
vary from 8 francs to 4 sous. Produce is bartered rather thaD | ajmost turned that mob r und in their favor, Bravely did 
sold, for money is rare, and potatoes ure the national diet. Lo- | they battle; let us say it to taeir honor. When their churches 
bacco is a favorite crop. Hungary is next to France in produc- |} .came the sceues of riot and ¢isorder, and there was raised 
ing wines, Tokay being the favorite, of which there are siaty| ting terri.le howl of * No Popery,’ by the lower orders, they 
varieties ; it also is famous for its forests, especially the oak, boldly confronted it. ‘They went against the whole current ot 
and is rich in honey and wax. It contains millions of horses, | yy. 4¢ was thonght to b+ the deep-seated feeling of England in 
horned cattle, sheep, asses, goats, aud nearly a million of bee- | 


. oe \favor of Protestantism, and they had scarcely a bshop to 
bives. Hungary distils more alcohol than Germany. | patronize them, and but few loaves and fishes of patronage. Yet 


Tue London Medical Record says: ‘Upon the average, boys a increased from a mere handful to become certainly the} ang Fruit,” by W. Hant, £525; ‘ The Baron’s Hall,” by Catter- 


: ; : : ; ’ : most vital and dominant party in the Charch of England; and, 
at birth weigh a little more and girls a little less than six and a | to our intense surprise and honor, they have bronght people to 


half pounds. For the first nine years the two sexes continue | receive again the Popery whieh we thought de d and baried. Ii 
nearly equal in weight, but beyond that time malea acquire a) anybody had told me twenty years ago that the Witch of 
decided preponderance. Thus, young men of twenty average | Ender would become Queen of England, I should as soon have 
abont 143 pounds each, while the young wo: en of twenty aver- | bel eved it, as that we sho ld have such a High Church de- 
age 129 pounds. Men reach their heaviest bulk about thirty- | velopment; but the fact ix, the men were earnest and decided, 
tive, when they average abont 152 pounds but women slowly in- and held what they believed most firmly, and did not hesitate 
crease in weight until fifty, when their average is about 128 to push their cause. The age, therefore, goes to be impressed; 
pounds, Taking men and women together, their weight at full) jt wili receive what is tanght by zealous men, whether it be 
giowth, averages about tw o y times as heavy as they were on| truth o: falsehood.” 
eau and Wouren frome 88 pounds £0 207 pounds” ‘°| ‘Tax Duke of Kichmend, it is officially stated, intends to bring 
‘ina bill to abolish patronage in the Church of Scotland. As 


RNOON ; " i » | : : 
Boss = pre ae > be ry a ee es | the church wishes that change, and as under the Veto law pa- 
J goes ebbonsighy i pe J | tronage in Scotland is of very little pecuniary value, the measure 


ners a la Russe. The special feature is the substitution of aman will probably pass, but it will have, says the Spectator, one re- 


of lemon for cream in the tea. On the tea tray is served a small | sult the Duke perbaps overlooks—it will terminate the last lia- 
glass dish containing sliced lemon, cut with the rind on it. Into | gering remains of freedom in that church. He ec nnot give the 
the cup is drvpped first a diminutive bit of sugar—moderation | patronage to anybody but the communicants, and they will not 
in this is essential, or the flavor of the lemon is destroyed; on | stand free or even independent thought. Moreover, as the heri- 
the sugar is then deposited a slice of lemon, on which the tea is/tors and not the communicants pay the tithe, the disendow- 
poured. ment of the church is pretty certain to follow. 

Tue completion of the great steam hammer, at Woolwich Ar-| Curious O1p Custom av Oxrorp.—The ancient custom of sing- 
senal, is regarded by the English press as a work of great ua-| ing a Latin hymn on the top of Magdelen College on May morn- 
tional importance. The weight of the falling portion is forty! ing was duly honored on May Ist.,at five o'clock, by the 
tons, but the force is increased by the use of steam to drive it choir, under the direction of Mr. Parratt, the organist. Up- 
down. It is considered to be at least four times more powerful | wards of 120 persons were admitted to be present at the cere- 
than the great hammer in the works of Herr Krupp, the German | mony, among them being Prince Leopold ; and in the street be- 
gan-maker. ‘The fall is fifteen feet three inches The hammer | low there was an immense concourse of spectators, After the 
is forty-five feet high. The weight of the part above the ground bymu had been sung, & merry peal was rang on the bells. 
is about 500 tons, and of the iron in the foundations 665 tons. | Ar an interesting mule and donkey show held recently at the 
The cost has been about $250,90v. et z ; 

4 ” . London Crystal falace, a young lady was observed, like another 

Tue vastness of the Lace industry of Belgium may be jndged Titania, to fondle a rongh Russ‘an donkey, somewhat sugges- 
from the fact that around Brussels, Malines, Anvers, Bruges, | tive of a Shetland po y,and to imprint a kiss upon its forehead, 


Menin, Yp es, and Grammont 100,000 women, young girls, and which the animal received with a stolid equanim ythat was |art patrons, as our artists have found to their cost during the 


little boys are engaged in its fabrications. almost exasperating to some of the by standers. 


\ 


| wee Hous Sercicmen.—At the “* holy place” at Bethlehem, | There is something rather startling,in Connecticut, one of the 





best of the New England States, though not uncommon in vital 
statistics. ‘There were 457 divorces granted last year in that 
State. The population hag increased 4,265 over the preceding 
year; but the number of marriages has decreased by 182. More 
than half the marriages were between foreign-born persons, or 
one of the parties was foreign-born. 
——* 4 > 

AMeRIcAN men and women are nervous, and naturally have 
nervous children, of slender physique, and easily excited into 
precocious intelligence, which is considered genius. Iustead of 
letting the little creatu’e suck its fists and grow fat it is jumped, 






































































| A large, airy nursery at the top of the house; a good, clean, 
wholesome Belgian, Swiss or Swedish woman to take charge of 
it; breakfast of oatmeal porridge and milk; dinners of roast or 
boiled beef or mutton, and rice pudding, tea of bread and but- 
ter milk and fruit, with no confectionery or “pieces” between 
meals, and no late visits or rides with mamma. In such a quiet, 
uneventful atmosphere the baby grows and thrives best, the child 
is subject to less excitement, aud with healthy and regular hab- 
its, lays the foundation of an excellent constitation, while the 
mother is not worn out by its constant pressure, or made 
nervous by bemg constantly harassed with giving directions to 
ignorant aud inexperienced nurses, 
snnrnaongtensieeci cll italia ie atcicecs 
A P..pan Derautienx.—A great deal of scandal, writes the Ro- 
man correspondent of the Catholic Keview, has been made over 
the robbery of the sum of 135000 francs from the treasury of 
St. Peter's by its secretary, Signor Fornari. The treasury of St. 
Petor’s is administered by four ecclesiastics—Mgr. Vitelleschi, 
Mer. Riva, Mgr. Pericole and Mgr. Montani. When, a few 
weeks ago, they examined into the state of the fands they were 
astonished (o find a large sum missi: g, and summoned Foinari 
to their pr He fessed that he had speculated with 
some of the money, and had bought a hotel in the Via Frattina, 
which he hoped to rent out in such a way, as to enable him to 
soon pay back the money he had taken. On further examiaa- 
tion it was discovered, that the large amount:f 135,000 france 
was gone, and in consequence the prelates said that, although 
they wouldin their charily, grant acertaint me to Fornari to 
enable him to refund what he had taken, they must remove 
him from his responsible position. Instead of endeworing to 
repair the m schief he had done, Fornari'’s courage gave way, 
and he killed himself, and so all the world knew what other- 
wise would hive been kept secret. ‘ 








Tur Cuurca or ENGLAND AND 'TempERANcE.—Since the meet- 
ing in Lambeth Place last year, the Church has been taking ac- 
tive measures to stem the tide of intemperance and culti- 
vate temperance principles. ‘The bishops, archd \ 
roral deans, city and parochial clergy, synod, con- 
gress, Xc., have at their meetings discussed this ques- 
tion in relation to its bearings on the Church, A society 
directly connected with the Church of England is in operation 
in London, with the object of lessening the drinking habits of 





of Canterbary and York, with Sir Harcourt V. H. Johnstone, 
Bart, M. P., and Canon Ellison, Windsor, as chairman. The 
society propose working diocese by diocese, inviting each clergy- 
man to preach on ‘the sin of intemperance,” form societies Xc. 
Already the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops of Exe- 
ter and Gloucester have sanctioned this mode of proceeding; and 
other bishops, it s hoped, will invite this society to work in 
their dioceses, 





A Remarkable Art Sale. 


One of the most remarkable art sales of the present year, took 
place at the rooms of Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods, in 





mous Holmewood collection, and consisted of one hundred and 
eighty-six pictures, of which one handred were water-color 
drawings. No picture sale in England since the Gillott Gallery 
was offered at auction, has attracted so much attention as this, 
and the result shows that the interest was not misplace'. 
Among the water-color drawiugs ‘The Rialto, Venice,” by 
Skinner Proat, sold for £903; ** Dungeness from Fairlight," by 
Captuin Fielding, £598; ‘Sussex Downs,” and ‘‘Sussex Downs, 
with Lewes in the distance,” by the same artist, £472 and £519 
respectively; ‘‘ Newark Castle,” £193, ‘* Matlock,” £735, and 
** Harvesting,” £498, all of which were by P. De Wint; ** Troop- 
ers under Stirling Castle,” by David Cox, £762; ‘* Rocky Pass 
near Capel Curig,” by the same artist, £1,000; ‘‘ Sammer flowers 


mole, £441; and “Cassandra Fidele,” by F. W. Burton, £526. 

There were twenty-two drawings by Turner in the collection, 
the most important of which sold as follows: ‘* Darmouth Cove,” 
£892; ‘* Dunotanborough,”’ £853; ‘* Carew Castle,” £1,155; ‘In. 
terior of Westminster Abbey,” £488; ‘‘Cassiobury House and 
Park,’ £787; ‘* Pool with Cattle, near St. Agatha’s Abbey,” £945; 
“Edinburgh, from the Water of Leith,” £1,155; and “ View near 
Fonthill Abbey,” £735, Several of the Turner drawings in this 
collection are well known from the engravings. 

The oil paintings brought equally large prices: ‘ Stirling,” 
by W. Coliins, R, A., £1,102 ; View in Sussex,” by P. Nasmyth, 
£903 ; ‘* Execution of Lady Jane Grey ” and ‘‘Stafford going to 
Execution,” by Paul Delaroche, £529 and £787 respectively ; 
‘* Hawthornden,” by Old Crome, £556 ; **Going to the Harvest 
Field,” by David Cox, £1,102 ; ‘* River Scene, with Cattle,” by 
Gainsborough, from the collection of Rogers, the poet, £1,102 ; 
** Buying Chestnuts,” by John Phillips, £880 ; and * Gilling- 
ham,” by W. Muller, £2,152. 

The ‘Chess Players,” by Muller, which was purchased at the 
Gillott sele for £3,950, was started at £2,000, and finally 
knocked down to Mr. Agnew for £4,053, The oil paintings by 
Turner also brought enormous prices. ‘‘ Morning After 
the Storm,” engraved in the Lieber Studoriam, was 
started at £1,500, and after sharp competition sold to Mr, 
Mayne for £4,305 ; “The Windmill by the Lock” sold for 
£1,837; and ‘Old London Bridge,” painted about 1830, for £3,- 
255. ‘The entire collection brought, in round numbers, in 
| American currency, about #286,000. The largest buyers were 
| Mr. Agnew and other professional dealers. In fact nearly 
every important picture in the collection was taken by dealers. 
| It is noticeable, in connection with the London picture sales, 
| that the artists’ prices are as well maintained at the auction as 
|in their own studios. If a painter of established reputation 

sends a painting to the auction rooms in London, it appears to 
| be the aim of the dealers to maintain his standard of prices, and 
la pictare signed by a well known name seldom goes at & sacri- 
| fice. A different principle governs our New York dealers and 














past season, 
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The Breath of Morn. 
By Epwarp M, Youna. 


How sweet is the sense of inhaling, 
In the fresh respirations of day, 
The genial aroma prevailing, 
When shadowy night glides away. 
Go, then, at the first flush of morning, 
Away, to the wild woodlands hie ; 
Singing ** hail to the sunshine, adorning 
The landscape with beams of the sky.’’ 
In the east, lo, in fullness of glory, 
The sun. robed in splendor appears, 
Gaily gilding the moss-clad trees hoary. 
And bespangling night's sad, parting tears. 
The fragrance of dew-moistened flowers, 
Ia watted by Zephyr, along. 
While warblers, in wood-shelter'd bowers, 
Waken echo with rapturous soag. 
To enjoy the morn’s exquisite pleasure, 
With its quickening through every vein, 
Gives gladness of heart, beyond measure, 
And release from dull languor and pain. 


THE TWO QUEENS; 
GRA C E “OMA LLEY. 


An Historical Irish Romance of the Fifteenth Centary. 


By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
CHAPTER IX.—(Continued). 


The doctor had listened with ill-concealed alarm, but 
he seemed to be impaled upon the horns of adilemma. 
His first impulse was to rush off to the rescue of Alice; 
but the state of his patient was such that to have left 
him would have been dangerous. Used to emergencies, 
however, he was not long in deciding how to act. Pro- 
ducing a small’case from his pocket, he took therefrom a 
phial containing a brownish fluid, and pouring a few 
drops into a glass, and then filling it with water, he com- 
pelled his patient to swallow the draught. The effect 
was almost magical. ‘The sick man’s eyes dilated for a 
few moments, and then closed wearily as if the light 
was painful, The face became calmer, the look of ex- 
citement had passed away, the breathing was no longer 
stertorous, and the patient slept placidly. 

Assuring himself that this narcotic had had a proper 
effect, Warner hurriedly examined a pair of small pistols 
which he wore concealed beneath his cloak, and half 
drawing a rapier of Spanish steel from its sheath, to see 
that it was ready foran emergency, he turned his eyes 
fervently upwards, and muttering: 

“Leonora, in thy name, and for thy sake, I do it,” 
hurried from the apartment by the way he had en- 
tered. 





CHAPTER X, 
WARNER TO THE RESCUE. 


The castle in which Lyster was confined was one of 
the massive and almost impregnable stone buildings, so 
common in that part of the country. And having been 
built by some feudal lord, it contained many secret pas- 
sages and byways, while beneath the foundation were 
dismal dungeons, where many an unhappy wretch, the 
victim of tryanny and oppression, bad been foully mur- 
dered, and his body left to form a feast for the rats and 
other vermin. 

The door, screened by the curtain in Lyster’s room, 
was a sliding panel, that closed with a spring. The 
passage into which it led was a secret one, built in the 
thickness of a wall, and communicating with a wing of 
the building, where several rooms were situated. One 
of these rooms was a large, wains-coted, dismal place, 
dimly lighted by four mullioned windows of stained 
glass. 

On the walls were hung many banners, worm-eaten 
now, and discolored with age, while shields and rusty 
swords were ranged in trophies round the hall. 

Seated at a long oaken table, that was covered with 
drinking cups and jugs, were three men, one of them— 
the youngest of the three—being the officer who had so 
rudely stopped Alice in the morning as she was about 
entering Galway. One of his companions was some few 
years his senior, while the other was a groy-bearded old 
veteran, and from their dress and accoutrements it was 
plain they held the rank of captains. The young men, 
engaged us they were in military service, had given 
themselves up to all the profligacy of their calling. Their 
faces were bloated, and their eyes bleared with de- 
bauchery. 

They were engaged in a carouse, and had relieved 
themselves of their swords, which were lying on the 
table, together with several firearms. 

“Thou art a mad devil, Robert Redman,” said one 
of the men, addressing his young companion, “ and [ fear 
thy profligacy will some diy peril thy neck. Have a 
eare, young friend. For greatly should we grieve if so 
good a companion as thou, were to be spitted with a ra- 
pier of some fiery lover.” 

“Nay, never fear, good Martin,” cried the young man 
with a loud laugh, as he proceeded to pour out a cup of 
liquor, ‘ Never fear, Methinks I know how to keep a 


’ 





whole skin, even during the sowing of my wild oats. We 
soldiers must have our pleasures, and he is an ass who, 
with a good sword and a quick eye, knows not how to 
enjoy himself and protect his skin at the same time.” 

“ Ay, but as our parson says, thou needs arming with 
the sword of Faith to protect thyself from the assaults 
of the devil,” answered the old warrior. 

This remark called forth loud laughter from his com- 
panions, who filled their cups and drank a deep draught. 

“ Why, Rivers,” exclaimed Robert, “ what has taken 
possession of thee of late? Thou seems to devote thy 
time to filling thy pate with the parson’s text. A fig 
for the sword of Faith! There is time enough to think 
of that when grey hairs come. In the hey-day of youth 
let us give our young blood full license. What sayest 
thou, comrade Martin ?” 2 

“ A short life and a merry one, say I,” answered the 
one addrezsed. 

“ But we should drink deep of spiritual truths, that 
we may acquire strength to overcome the lusts of the 
flesh,” chimed in Rivers, with mock solemnity. 

“ A truce to thy cant!” shouted Robert. ‘I like not 
thy mockery. But what in the devil’s name is keeping 
Ulic? He surely can’t have bungled ?” 

“ Never fear,” said Martin. ‘These Irishmen are as 
eunning as foxes and as long-headed as alligators. He’ll 
be here anon.” 

“ And I'll wager a quart of sack he brings the lass 
with him,” observed Rivers. 

“T hope so,” Robert replied, as his brows knit with a 
frown that boded ill—‘‘I hope so. I'll teach the minx 
better manners than to turn up her pretty nose at a sol- 
dier and a gentleman.” 

“But where in the name of faith has this pretty de- 
moiselle come from?” asked Rivers. 

“She is the mistress of yon knave who was wound- 
ed in the pass the other day, when we had the brush 
with the O’Malley sept,” answered Robert. “He has 
been hiding his traitorous head in Doona, but being 
captured by us this wench has followed him here.” 

“Ts he seriously wounded ?” said Martin, 

“ Yes,” answered Robert ; “and I do not think it 
will be long before he’ll need the attention of the 
shroud-maker ; though the governor wants to patch 
his skin that he may be sent to London and strangled 
by the doomsman, so that the common people may 
have a holiday. 

“ Poor devil !” sighed Rivers. “No doubt it cuts 
his tender heart to leave this pretty lass of his, who'll 
have no lack of lovers when he is gone.” 

“By heavens, ’ve sworn to have her myself,” eried 
Robert, as he poured out another cup of wine and 
drained it off at a draught. “PIL break the spirit of 
the proud cat, or dub me poltroon. IT would have 
tasted her lips this morning, if it had not been for 
that meddling fool the doctor.” 

“ Why, surely thou didst not allow a common leech 
to step between thee and a petticoat ?” cried Martin, 
as he broke into a loud laugh. “The blood in thy 
veins runs not so hot as it did in thy father’s, if a com- 
mon pill-maker could stop thee when a pretty lass 
was in question. Ho, ho, ho !—ah, ah, ah !” and both 
Martin and Rivers laughed heartily at the expense of 
their companion. 

The young man evidently did not relish their ban- 
ter, for he frowned and played with a pistol that lay 
on the table. 

“Here’s better luck to thee in thy next meeting,” 
continued Rivers, as he drained a cup of wine. 
“Why, thy father, when he and I fought side by side 
thirty-five years agone, would have spitted the devil 
himself an he come between him and a woman. Ah, 
ah, ah! Thou art young yet, though, and will learn. 
There-—never frown, boy; but fill thy cup, and warm 
thy young blood with generous wine. Ah,ah, ah! 
A common leech stopping my old comrade’s son from 
kissing a pretty girl! By the evil one, as our parson 
says, | swear the joke’s a good one.” 

“Thou art a fool, Rivers,” answered Robert, sullen- 
ly, and evidently annoyed at the old soldier’s jocular- 
ity. “I would have struck this meddling pill mer- 
chant over the mazard this morning when he interfer- 
ed, but I did not think he was worth the blow, and 
for which our governor might have thought proper to 
have curtailed my liberty. I hate the scurvy knave,and 
have several old scores against him. You may wager 
a butt of sack, comrades, that I will pay him at the 
right time, and with compound interest.” 

“Brave boy—brave boy !” exclaimed Rivers and 
Martin together. 

* Let him beware how he crosses me again,” con- 
tinued Robert, without seeming to notice the inter- 
ruption of his companions. “I am no fire-eater, but 
by heavens [ll plug him an he dare to meddle in my 
business.” 


” 


“ Spoken like a man, and worthy of thy father,” said 
Rivers. ‘“ ‘A righteous man feareth not danger,’ as 
our parson says, Thou art a good boy, and will make 
a gallant soldier. But never lose thy head for sake of 
a petticoat. Women are all deceivers, and do but make 
fools of us poor men. Why I’ve made love to some few 
scores of women in my time, but they all deceived 





| me. They either diedor got married. Heigho! there's 
'no reliance to be placed on them.” 

| This speech drew forth a burst of laughter from his 
| listeners, and the old soldier proceeded to solace himself 
| with another cup of liquor. 

Robert seemed lost in thought‘for some moments, and 
he oecesionally bent his ear in the attitude of listening. 
There was something in this young man’s face that pro- 
\claimed his nature to be as cowardly as it was brutal 
jand treacherous. Though trained to the profession of 
jarms, it was evident that he was without one single feel- 
ing of honor or gallantry such as should fill every sol- 
|dier’s breast. He was a man who would sell his sword 
to any base cause, as readily as he would sell his friend 
to serve his own interests. 

“ Foregod !” he exclaimed at length, as he started to 
his feet and stretched himself, “ either time is laggard, 
or this Irish knave intends to play me false. He should 
have had the wench here by this. Surely the five rose 
nobles I offered were bribe sufficient for his dirty work. 
Tl follow the fellow and have a peep into the room. 

“ Have a care young spark,” said Rivers, “ and don’t 
let thy head run away with thee,” 

“Never fear,” he answered. “I know the passage 
and the secret panel well, and can see without being 
seen.” 

So saying he left the apartment, and made his way to 
the room where the wounded Lyster wrs confined. He 
had instructed Ulic how to proceed, with a view of entic- 
ing the unsuspecting Alice away from her lover. And 
it was he who appeared at the panel at the moment the 
lovers were locked in each others embrace, and Ulie 
stood surveying them. 

When Robert had thas satisfied himself by personal 
observation that his plans were working well, he hurried 
back tohis boon companions, and exclaimed, as he en- 
tered the apartment. 

“‘ Now, comrades, put on your solemn faces, for the 
wench will be here directly. By the soul of my father, 
I'll break her pride, or confess myself an ass! Gentle- 
men, [ll wager a half-dozen of the best Spanish wine 
that ere an hour has passed the lass shall kiss me of her 
own free will, and in your presence.” 

“ Done,” cried Rivers, “ but resist the temptations of 
the devil, as our parson says, for verily women are 
devils in petticoats, and this fair wench who has so set 
thy blood on fire may lead thee into trouble.” 

“ Let it be so—I care not,” was Robert's answer, as he 
resumed his seat. 

At the same momenta noise in the passage announced 
the approach of some one; and the three men had 
scarcely time to settle themselves into mock gravity ere 
the door opened, and Ulic leading the trembling Alice, 
entered. The Irishman retired, and Robert rose and of- 
fered a seat to Alice, then crossing the ruom, he locked 
the door, and threw the key on the table. 

Alice noticed this, and fearing treachery, was unable 
to speak for some moments, 

“Gentlemen, why am I brought here?” she asked at 
length. And then, noticing that her question brought 
a smile to the faces of the three men, her heart beat 
violently, and inas firm a tone as she could command, 
she said : 

“ Gentlemen, I demand to know why that door has 
been locked, and why I am here ?” 

“ Surely, the fair Alice should be able to answer tbe 
last question herself,” said Robert, with a sneer. 

“Yes, an I have not been deceived by Ulic,” she 
replied, 

* Be seated, my pretty lady,” said Rivers, “ and do 
not think that everybody is thine enemy; or, that 
being so, learn to love thine enemies, as our parson 
says. But what said this Ulie ?” 

“T have reason to fear that I have been entrapped, 
and that it is your intention to make sport of my wo- 
man’s weakness,” Alice answered, looking nervously 
round, as if trying to find some means of escape. “I 
recognize in that persou there,” she continued, pointing 
to Robert, “‘ the officer who insulted me this morning, 
and who was only compelled to desist in his boldness 
by the chivalrous conduct of the good doctor Warner.” 

“ A curse on him!” muttered Robert; but the words 
were lostin the loud burst of laughter with which his 
companions greeted the speech of Alice, and which by 
no means served to soothe the ruffled pride of the 
cowardly Robert. 

“Lady, excuse our laughing,” said Rivers, as he 
rose, and with a polite bow offered his stool to Alice. 
“ Be seated, I beg; and if thou hast aught to plead, 
rest assuredI will give thee a patient bearing.” 

He turned his head to his companions as he spoke, 
and winked at them; but this -movement passed un- 
noticed by Alice, who, her fears being somewhat sllay- 
ed by the courteous tone of the speaker, now took the 
proffered seat The gentlemanly tone and age of Rivers 
had their effect on Alice, who began to thiuk that he 
|must be the person spoken of by Ulic, and yet she was 
_at a loss to account for the locking of the door. 

Second considerations, however, seemed to convince 
her that there was nothing very extraordinary in this 
after all. She was there on an errand that demanded 
| secrecy; she was there to plead that some means might 
ibe afforded Lyster to escape. Ulichal given her to 





























understand, that she was to see some one holding high 
command. She knew that if that were so, and he 
complied with her wish, he would seriously jeopardize 
his own position. ‘Therefore, secrecy was imperative. 

This is how she reasoned with hersel’—her anxiety 
for her lover’s safety causing her to snatch at any 
excuse, that might present itself to her mind, to account 
for what, under different circumstances, might have 
been an insurmountable obstacle. 

When she had mentally worked out this chain of argu- 
ment, she addressed herself once more to Rivers. 

‘¢ Sir,” she said, “ I am an unprotected woman, in a 
strange place and among strangers. You will, there- 
fore, scarcely be surprised that | was alarmed on first 
observing the precautions you have taken to guard 
against intrusion. You are aware that in this castle is 
a wounded prisoner, who, being an Englishman, and 
taken with arms ia bis hands against his countrymen, is 
liable to suffer the penalty of death.” 

She paused as she uttered the dread word, for it had 
to her an ominous sound, It suggested the awful and 
shameful end that must be his, unless some contingency 
oceurred to save him from the doomsman. As she 
thought of this, she grew eloquent, and pleaded with 
that fervency, that only a woman pleading fur the pre- 
cious life a well-beloved being could display. 

“Gentlemen,” she continued, “Iam here to ask you 
to aid me in my endeavors to avert that fearful end. Oh, 
sirs, if you have any pity, do not sce my lover dragged 
away to be publicly executed. It were more merciful 
that you should kill him now, and so save him and me 


teeth clenched, exclaimed : 


thou spurned this moraing! Thou art humbled. Nay, 
do not defy me, for I can save him,” he continued as she 
struggled to rise. 
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He grasped her delicate white ania, and with his 


“Thou art on thy knees pleading to me—me, whom 


“ Save him, then, by all that is merciful !” she cried. 
“On cne condition,” he replied. 

‘- Name it.” 

“That thou shalt transfer thy love from him to me.” 
She disengaged herself, and recoiled from him as_ if 
she had been stung. She stood erect, with heaving 
breast and flashing eyes. Proud and defiant, now that 
her honor was assailed- A woman strong and bold— 
strong in her innocence and purity, and of a loathing 
contempt for :he wretch who dared to a3sail them. 

* Coward—misereant—unmanly viliain !” she cried, 
or rather hissed, for, in her vehemence, she gnashed 
her teeth and seemed to hurl the words defiantly at 
him—“ were it to save him from twenty deaths, I 
would not look upon you with aught but loathing. 
Nay, an Ae thought it would be otherwise, he would 
curse me, Thou hast stripped the mask from thy 
treacherous face, and | see thee as thou art—a craven, 
a thing that connot be called a man. Open this door 
immediately, and let me leave an atmosphere that is 
polluted with such as thou.” 

Ile rose, his face red with suppressed passion, and 
placing himself between her and the door, he said: 

“Thou wert saucy this morning—to-night. thou art 
defiant. Thou art like a pretty tigress, and though 











ector. 
The doctor received repeated warnings that his safety 


was imperilled, but he paid little heed to them. There 


seemed to be some mystery in the man’s life that made 
him reckless of his own interests, and his existence was 
apparently devoted to others. He spoke but little, and 
was often sunk so deeply in thought, as to be perfectly 
oblivious of all that was passing around. It was obvious 
that he had been the victim of some uncontrolable sor- 
row—a sorrow he never spoke about, but one which was 
visibly consuming him. The interest that he took in 
Lyster was strange and unaccountable, unless it was on 
the ground of the extraordinary likeness between the 
two men; or, more probably still, because the great 
heart of the man, suffering from some cruel misfortune, 
bled for his young countryman and woman, who seemed 
destined to be separated for ever by the executioner. 
Warner often talked to his patient of the impending 
trial ; for it had been decided that as soon as Lyster 
was strong enough, be should be sent to England, there 
to be tried as a traitor. 

“The time was drawing nigh when we must part— 
perhaps never to meet again in this world,” observed 
the doctor one morning, as his patient, now convalescent, 
was sitting at his window, together with Alice, watching 
the broad sunbeams gild the western waves. 

Alice, by the kindness of the governor, and on the re- 
presentation of the doctor that her presence was abso- 
lutely necessary to the sick man’s recovery, had been 
allowed to occasionally spend some time with him, and 











the awful disgrace.” 

She paused again and leant forward in an attitude of 
intense expectation; but neither ot the three men spoke. 
It was evident they were ill at ease, for they were 
searcely prepared for such a scene as this. 

Martin seemed to be trying to instil some courage in- 
to himself by frequent and large doses of wive. Hivers 
sat moodily staring at one of the groups of banners, as if 
he had suddenly come to the conclusion that it was ne- 
cessary to his existence, he should discover the colors | 
and patterns that the dust of ages had well-nigh oblit- 
erated. The youthful rascal Robert appeared to be the 
least touched ot the three; or he was enabled, by a 
gieater show of braggadocio, to conceal the real state of 
bis feelings. 

He was thefirst to speak, and at the sound of his voice 
the others experienced a sense of relief, for the silence 
had become awdward. 

“Thou art eloquent in thy lover’s cause,” he said, fix- 
ing his eyes upon her unti! they met hers, and then he 
was obliged toturn his away before the steady gaze of 
truth and virtue. 

“Who would not be eloquent in such a cause 
asked. 

*“T acknowledge,” he answered, “ that the theme of 
love is caleulated to inspire one; but then thou shouldst 
remember thou art pleading for a traitor.” 

“Sir,” she exclaimed, “ he is my affianced husband.” 

“But that does not do away with the truth that he is 
a traitor,” returned Robert, in a malicious tone. 

“It may be so,” she answered, with withering sar- 
easm; “ but a gentleman would find a means of making 
even an unpleasant truth less paisful.” 

He winced before this thrust, but it served to make 
him bolder; for he knew that the enemy he had to deal 
with was a defenceless woman, and she was in his 
power. 


“Tamnct so sure of that,” he said, in reply to her 
remark, ‘ for truth is truth ; and better that it should 
appear in all its nakedness than be garbed in useless 
dressing. However, we will not dispute about a ques- 
tion of terns. ‘Thy love for this—ah, well—this 
prisoner is, | presume, very strong, as is ever the case 
with maidens as young and fresh as thou.” 

“My love, sir, is as strong as an affianced wife’s 
should be,” she answered; “ it is  self-sacrificiug—all 
absorbing.” 

“ Humph! Pretty and sentimental; but sueh devyo- 
tion exists more in theory than practice,” he answered, 

“ Since it seems to me,” she replied, “ that thou art 
determined to trifle with my feelings, I decline to hold 
further converse with thee.” 

“ Nay, not so fast, fair lady; for since thy lover’s life 
trembles in the balance, it ill becomes thee to throw a 
chance of saving him away. It may be the way is in 
my power, to avert the doom which threatens him. 
How, then, if I refuse to exert that power, and leave 
him to his fate ?” 

He glanced at his companions as he spoke; but 
Rivers had not yet solved the problem of the colors, 
and Martin was intensely interested in the struggles of a 
drowning fly that had fallen into his liquor. 

For a moment Alice hesitated. nen every con- 
sideration of self was forgotten in the one great desire 
to save her lover. She sprang forward, and threw her- 
self at the foot of Robert, with uplifted hands and 
swimming eyes. 

“ Oh, sir, if it is in thy power, save him,”’ she cried, 
‘and when it is thy turn tolie upon a dying bed, the 
remembrance of this good deed will serve to sweeten 
thy end.” 


9” 


she 


thou mayst seratch, I swear to tame thee. Nay, 
frown not, for frowns do not kill. By the memory of 
my father, I vow to have an embrace ere thou leavest 
the room.” 

Ile advanced towards her as if to put his threat 
into execution, but she sprang on one side, and 
stretching out her hands to Rivers, appealed to him 
for help. 

“ By thy grey hairs,” she cried—* by the memory 
of thy daughter, if thou hast one—by all that is 
sacred, and honorable and true, | conjure thee to save 
me from this villain !” 

It was evident that Rivers was touched. He wrig- 
gled in his seat, and his eyes wandered as if they could 
not find a resting-place. Martin drank himself almost 
into a state of imbecility, and stared stupidly on, as if 
trying to understand what was passing. 

Robert made a step forward and seized the arm of 
the imploring girl. 

* Thou art a fool,” he exclaimed, “and must yield! 
Pil break thy proud spirit an I kill thee in’ the doing 
of it.” 

“ Kill me, but spare me from thy touch !” she fran- 
tically exclaimed, as he approached nearer and threw 
his arm around her waist. He struggled to press his 
hot and parched lips to hers, when she uttered a piere- 
ing shriek. 

* Robert, 1 be d—— if I can stand this any longer!” 
cried Rivers, as he sprang from his seat and dragged 
the wretch away. “Thou art carrying thy joke too 
far.” ; 

At this moment a loud knocking was heard at the 
door, and a stentorian voice cried: 

*Open—open, [ command in the queen’s name !” 

The face of Robert grew ashen, and even Martin 
seemed to awaken to a sense.of his position. Alice 
stood as if rooted to the spot. Her breathing was 
stertorous, her face was white with fear, her lips 
quivered, her eyes were bloodshot. The hammering 
at the door grew louder, and the voice continued to 
demand entrance in the name of the queen. At length 
Rivers took the key from the table,and crossing to the 
door, tlung it open. As it swung back on its hinges, 
Docter Warner, rushed in with a drawn rapier in his 
hand. Uttering a ery of joy, Alice sprang forward, 
and then fell fainting in his arms. 

“Twice thou hast thwarted me to-day,” said 
Robert, as he saw who the new comer was, “eT say, 
beware !” 

* Hound!” cried the doctor, as, raising his rapier, he 
struck him across the shoulder. “If thou hast one 
spark of manliness left in thy craven nature, resent 
that blow when and where you will.” 

* Ah, I will resent it to the death,” he answered. 

The doctor’s reply was a look of withering contempt, 
as, raising the insensible form of Alice in his arms, he 
bore her from the chamber, 





CHAPTER XI. 


A FOUL DEED, 


Under the care of good Doctor Warner, Alice soon 
recovered from her prostration, consequent on the 
nervous excitement she had endured. The threat ut- 
tered by Robert, did not seem as though it was going 
to take practical shape; and although he had been 
subject to the indignity of a blow and challenged to 
resent it, his nature was in reality too craven to risk 
his life in a duel. 

But as it is ever the case with such men, he secretly 
cherished a deadly enmity against the man who had 
opposed him, and he panted for an opportunity to oe- 





on this particular morning had gone to his chamber to 
cheer his drooping spirits. For as the wan cheeks of 
the patient began to redden again with the flush of re- 
turning health, he grew more despondent, and used to 
say that it was a cruel mockery to restore a man only 
that he might suffer an ignominious death. 

“ Never to meet again sounds hard,” said Lyster, in 
reply to the doctor’s chservation; “and yet I fear itis 
too true. It is not but what I can meet my fate bravoly. 
But I am young yet, and this fair girl must be left to 
battle with the world alone.” 

“T have thought seriously of your case,” arswered the 
doctor, ‘and I have conversed with those who are in a 
position to form an accurate opinion as to the probable 
ending. Therefore, knowing what I do, it would be 
cruel and ungenerous of me to hold out a hope, however 
faint, when IL feel convinced it can never become 
fruition. I would save you if I could; but you are a 
closely-guarded prisoner, and escape is impossible.” 

“ But even were it not so,” auswered Alice, “I would 
counsel him to remain; and if the worst fear should be 
realized, I know full well that he would meet his death 
asa soldier should.” _ 

‘‘ But strangulation by the public doomsman is not a 
soldier’s end,” Lyster answered. 

“ Thou art right,” Alice replied, sorrowfully, as she 
took his thin white hand between her own. “Thou art 
right, but I must confess that I by no means take the 
gloomy view that you do, A woman sits upon the Eng- 
lisa throne. She surely has a woman’s heart, and will 
not turn a deaf ear to the prayer of one of ber ownsex 
when she pleads for a life that is more precious to her 
than all the world.” 

“Ab, fair lady,” answered the doctor, with a sigh. 
“Thy heart is young, and the hope of youth yet lingers 
in it. But thou knowest little of the hollowness of the 
court—of the bitter enmity and fierce jealousy hidden 
under the calm exterior of those who live in the dazzling 
light that beats upon a throne. It is one wild but silent 
struggle for power, and human lives and hearts are of 
little value when they stand in the way of the attain- 
ment of this power.” 

“ But surely cn humble individual like myself cannot 
stand in the way of any man’s ambition?” said Lyster. 

‘No, perhaps not ; but thy death may help some one 
to rise,” the doctor replied. 

“How!” asked Lyster, in astonishment. 

“There are those around the throne,” the doctor 
answered, “who, professing to have the public weal 
at heart, but who in reality are fawning sycophants, 
will counsel her majesty to sacrifice even thee, so that 
by so doing they can ingratiate themselves in her 
favor.” 

“ Alas, that it should be so!” sighed Alice. 

“ Alas, that it should be so !” repeated the doctor. 
“But as it is, so it ever will be as long as human pas- 
sions shall last.” ‘ 

“Thou art right, doctor,” Lyster answered, “and I 
thank thee for thy honesty in showing me how hope- 
less is my case. I will endeavor to meet my fate 
bravely, and die in the firm faith that heaven will pro- 
tect this hapless maiden.” 

“Thou speakest well,” said Warner as he drew 
nearer to his patient, and sunk his voice almost to a 
whisper as if fearful of being overheard; “and I am 
glad thou art prepared for the worst. But when all 
hope of clemency has passed—even when the crowd is 
gathered and the scaffold erected, for the sake of this 
maiden I will be there to save thee.” 

“Thou !” exclaimed both Alice and Lyster in aston- 
ishment. 











«“ Eyen I,” answered the doctor with a firm voice, 
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“Remember my words, that even when | the crowd is Love -Stanzas. | Buy I thought the King was here,” he exclaimed, look- 
gathered and the scaffold is erected, I will be there to bs eile a hein ing round. 
save thee. Go forth to thy trial bravely. Let thy oe Bon <a aoe | el ce __ “ His Majesty has just gone to the Princess’ apart- 
bearing be that of a soldier who feels that, if he has The stars of the night in their places we ranged, ments,” replied Sir Simon, ; 
erred at all, he has erred on the side of truth. For And shed their pure light from above. ‘I will follow him thither,” cried the young noble. 
J . o 
the present, farewell.” ‘The zepbyrs ot summer fanned gently thy brow, “Stay, my lord,” said Sir Eustace. “I would fain 
He pressed the hand of Alice as he spoke, and hur- And played ’mong thy ringlets of jet ; have a word with you.” 
riedly left the room. On reaching the court-yard, Then wafted to heaven \~ a vow, Something in Sir Eustace’s tone displeased the 
Warner was confronted by a peasant woman who had Fat pases Som cur Hips es they enet. young noble excessively; but he’stopped. 
been waiting to see him. She was suffering some ter- Thou hast - nantes, and 7 thou art cold, “ My lord,” said Sir Eustace, bluntly,” “I pray you 
rible grief, and seizing the doctor’s hand, prayed him PR an ~~ aa amiiton ane tab to excuse what I am about to say. I should be well 
‘for the love of heaven” to visit her son.” Thou hast learned to regard we no snore, pleased if you did not hold so much light and frivol- 
“ He is my only boy,” she cried—* the hope and yy rts sae ous discourse with his Majesty. "Tis out of place at 
comfort of a lone widow. He is down with some ‘baka, he tte te pons Sag ” this gomee." 
terrible sickness, but thou art a skilled leech, and can But oh! how much more so when falsely they prove b “T am of the same opinion, my lord,” added Sir 
save him.” Who vows of affection once gave. Simon Burley, with equal bluntness. “ Such levity 
“ Tam afraid you are inclined to overrate my power, Bat I'll not reproach thee. Farewell ! it ia tree, 18 ill-timed. Avoid it, I pray you.” 
d woman,” the doctor answered; “ but I will do my I'll bat seldom allude to thy name ; “"Sdeath !” exclaimed Sir John, fiercely. “ Am I 
est.” I'll mix be 3 - oo —_—a when they do, to be tutored by you, my lords ? Am I to ask you on 
“The Lord be kind to you!” the woman exclaimed. erent nian what terms I must address the King, my brother? 1 
“ But where is yourson ?” asked the doctor. Bat ob ! in the eum of + _ midnight, trow not !” 
“ But a short ride, yer honor.” Ra bane chy oom ! oy Ln gut,|_. If you.are really devoted to the King, my lord,” 
" = ee ti . a Shall wring from my spirit a tear. 7 ~ olan i a —" — to —, his a 
“Over in the mountains there, and the distance is . 1ority, you will not divert his thoughts from the 
not more than half a dozen miles.” “= =. of. Ad ohn adh ome serious matters that demand his consideration, by fol- 
“ Remaiu here until my horse is ready,” the doctor No prospect of aught save despair may spring up, lies and frivolties. If you cannot or will not do this, 
said, as he turned away and disappeared under an arch- And dark be the season of woe. twere best you left the Tower.” 
way at the same time that Robert approached from an And yet I will love thee, ay, ever the same, “How ?” exclaimed the young noble. “ Leave the 
opposite direction. And pray for thee, even as now ; Tower ” 
“ Thave overheard thy conversation,” he~ said, ad- sayy | ee ioe” name, “Such is my order, as one of the Council !” said Sir 
dressing the woman, “and thou hast my good wishes for extend . : 7° 
thy son’s rocovery.” “And think you I will obey the order?” cried Sir 
“ May all the saints sing thy praise!” cried the wo- W A T T Y L E R ° John, furiously. } 
man, as she seized Robert's hand and kissed it. Or, Nobl d Serts. “ You must !” rejoined Sir Simon, sternly. “I am 
r, Nopies an ops ° ? : 
“ Amen to thy prayer,” he answered, ‘“ But where aie —- . chief in authority here, and I deem your presence high- 
is thy hut?” By Willim Harrison Ainsworth. ly prejudicial to the King! Unless you exercise 
“Tt is away in the mountains—on the Eagles’ AUTHOR OF “ROOKWOOD,” &c., &e, greater discretion, I will send you hence, and some 
Crags.” 


BOOK III.—CHAPTER VI. others with you !” 


“Ah! by the path over the cliffs ?” “You dare not do it, Sir Simon!” cried the haughty 


“ Yes, yer honor.” SIR JOHN HOLLAND IS REPRIMANDED, young noble, inflamed with rage. 
“Good!” Robert replied, as he put a coin into the} The utmost consternation prevailed among the loyal} —“ Retract those expressions, my lord, or I will order 
woman’s hand, “ Here is money for thee; get thy son|and wealthy citizens of London, when it became} your instant arrest !” said Sir Simon. 


gome wine.” known that the royal palace of Eltham was occupied} Infuriated as he was, Sir John felt that he could not 
As he walked away, a sinister smile played around |by the rebels—that ninety thousand Kentish peasants,| brave the Councillor’s authority. He therefore forced 

his lips and a malicious light gleamed from his eyes. under the command of Wat Tyler, were quartered on| himself to say he had been too hasty; but without 
Ina little while the doctor re-appeared, and telling|Blackheath—that another large army of 


ssex men,| Waiting to see whether his apology was accepted, he 
the woman to lead the way, he mounted his horse, and |commanded by the redoubtable Outlaw, was encamped| raised the arras and passed out, as the King had done. 


goon left the castle behind. on Hampstead Heath—in a word that the city was 

After proceeding for some distance he found it neces-}completely invested, and that no reinforcements could CHAPTER VIL 
sary to leave his horse ata peasant’s hat, as the road |be obtained from any quarter, —— ; pot ean , a sae 
had become rough and too steep for the animal. The} Nothing daunted by tiis alarming intelligence, and|™® QUAKE BETWEEN THE KING AND SIR JOHN 
spot known as the “ Eagles’ Crags” was one of the|by the knowledge he had acquired, that there were up- HOLLAND, 
loneliest and most desolate in all Galway. It was|wards of thirty thousand persons in the city favorable} In an ante-chamber, which communicated with his 
reached by a zig-zag path, that wound upward from the |to the rebel cause, Sir William Walworth caused the} mother’s apartment, Richard found Editha. 
plains, and skirted the extreme edge of an awful preci-|gates of London Bridge to be closed and strongly She was alone. and stationed in the deep recess of a 
pice. It needed a sure foot and a steady eye to guarded, shut all the city gates, and got together a] bay window, that looked upon the palace garden and 
traverse this track, which in some places was so narrow |great number of valiant and notable burgesses and| upon the broad river, a past the outer walls of 
that only one person could walk abreast; for one false |men-at-arms, on whose loyalty he could depend. the fortress, d was she, that she did 
step would have suflived to have precipitated the luck-| Meanwhile, active preparations were made for the 
less traveler into the dark ravine below. After a la-|defence of the Tower by Sir Simon Burley and Sir 
borious and fatiguing walk, the hut of the peasant wo-|Eustace de Valletort, to whom the command of the 
man was reached, an‘ the good doctor commenced to royal fortress was entrusted. 
examine her son-—a young man, barely twenty years of} ‘The garrison, having been somewhat reinforced,| Already, the charms of the lovely damsel had made 
age, but who was in the last stage of consumption,|now consisted of six hundred men-at-arms and the} an impression upon his youthful heart, very different 
Everything that Warner could do he did; bat he saw |like number of archers; but still the two experienced] from any he ha — experienced. Although 
that his skill could avail nothing, and that in a few hours commanders, and almost all the nobles and knights} he had fancied himself in love with various Court 
the poor sufferer would be at rest. with them, were full of anxiety, because they feared|damsels, who had spread their lures for him, he had 

After remaining some time with the grief-stricken |that some of the men were inclined to take part with| never been touched so sensibly as by Editha’s simple 
mother, the doctor commenced his return journey. The |the rebels. graces, 

loaming had fallen now, and the shadows were gather- The only person apparently free from uneasiness at} The novel sensation of being really in love sur- 
ing round the hills, while upward from the en the |this critical Juncture was the young King. Whether] prised, and perhaps did not altogether please, him; 
blue mists were beginning to rise. It was calm and {his indifference was affected or not, it sorely displeas-| but the very efforts he made to overcome the growing 
peaceful evening. A few eagles lazily wheeled their|ed the two commanders, who rebuked him; but he an-| affection, increased it. 

flight around the crags, and borne on the soft breeze swered their reprimands with — petulance. As yet, he had breathed no word of love to the fair 
came the faint, musical sound of lowing kine. The} ‘I shall not feign an alarm I do not feel,” he said.) damsel; but his ardent looks had revealed the state 
shadows deepened, and one by ono the bright stars|“‘ What canI do? You take measures for the de-| of his feelings, as plainly as if he had given utterance 
came out, and all sounds died away, until an impressive fence of the Tower withoutZconsulting me; and you}to them, 

silence reigned. are right, since I am inexperienced.” And how was Editha affected by the discovery she 

In a pensive mood, the doctor continued to slowly| “ My liege,” said Sir Eustace de Valletort, gravely,) had made, that the King was enamoured with hen ? 
Prien | his mind filled with thoughts of all the suffering |“ your indifference has an ill effect on the soldiers.” | Alas! she discovered, at the same time, that she loved 
it was bis lot to witness, and which he was often power-| “It ought to cheer them, because it proves that 1] him. 
less to assauge. His was one of those kindly natures|do not despair of success,” said the King. “It will} To indulge such a feeling she knew would be fatal 
that ever sorrowed for the sorrows of others. be time enough to look despondent when we are|to her, and she strove to stifle it. In vain; it over- 

Whatever the mystery of his life, it seemed to have | beaten.” mastered her. 
had a contrary effect to that generally produced bygreat| “Lhope we shall not be beaten, my liege,” said] She was thinking of the King as she looked out of 
trouble, and instead of being morose and morbid, he lost |Sir Eustace. ‘ Nevertheless, we must be prepared|the bay-window at the garden and the river; and 
all thought of self in the one great desire to be of ser-|for the worst.” when she turned and beheld him, she uttered a slight 
vice to his fellow men. “Tam prepared for whatever may happen,” said] cry. 

But the holy calm of the night affected him now, and|Richard. “ But ’tis useless to continue this discourse.| “Surely Ido not alarm you!” he said, advancing 
gazing on the clear heavens, in which the myriads of oped pos think fit to consult me on any matter, you| towards her, and taking her hand. 
stars glittered, he drew a deep sigh, aud pressed his|will find me with the Princess.” “IT was startled at the moment,” she replied. * I 
hand to his forehead. Raising the tapestry that masked a side door, he} knew not your Majesty was in the room.” 

“ Ab, Leonora,” he muttered, “it was such another| proceeded towards his mother’s apartments. “T had been here for a few moments,” he said. “ I 
night as this when the awful end came! When I saw\ As he went out, his councillors regarded each other| was looking at you; thinking how beautiful—how 
thee fade anddie, while yet thy beauty was as an un-|With an indefinable expression, wherein anger and grief| very beautiful, you are !” 
dimmed star, aad the giory of young life shone in thine | were blended. “ Oh, my liege !” she exclaimed, blushing deeply: 
eyes—when I saw the wreck my own hand had pro.| “ Why should we strive to preserve his crown which| “I adore you, Editha !” he eried, fervently, * You 
duced, viewed the results of the fatal error, and yet,|he values not?” cried Sir Simon, bitterly. must be mine! I cannot live without you !” 
with all my boasted skill, could not avert the end forone| “Nay, we must not desert him now,” rejoined Sir] “ My liege, I implore you !” she entreated, attempt- 
minute—once again I hear thy gentle voice exacting) Eustace. “ But I would that some of his ill-advisers]ing to withdraw her hand, but he retained it. 
from me, the promise to expiate my error in accordance | Were removed.” “ Editha”! he cried, “ I never loved till I beheld 
with thy wishes. Just as the words were uttered. Sir John Holland] you, and I can love no other asI love you! You are 

(To be continued in our next.) ee the room, my life—my soul! I cannot exist without you !’ 





So preoccupie 
not notice the King’s entrance. 

In this pensive attitude she looked so charming, 
that Richard remained riveted to the spot, gazing at 
her in mute but passionate admiration. 
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“I pray you let me go, my liege !” she cried, trembl-|King. “Iam curious to hear this insolent knave’s| your Majesty and himself. Should your Majesty 

!” |message. Sir John hath begn a prisoner of the rebels agree to the interview—as he doubts not you will— 
“ Nay, by my faith, I will not release you, Editha, |ever since they left Rochester, as I understand. How he will send a sutficient gnard to conduct you from 
j|hath he been treated by them ?” 
“Tle does not complain of ill-treatment, my liege,” | safety.” 
I can never be your bride, and other| replied the Lieutenant. | 
than your bride I will never be. That no one has ever| compelled to pledge his word to the rebel leader to, dians of the King, would allow his Majesty to 
inspired me with such feelings as I entertain for|bring back an answer from your Majesty.” 


ing. ‘I must not listen to such words from you !” 
till you promise to requite my love.” 

“It would be sinful in me to make any such pro- 
mise, my liege. 


your Majesty, I will own.” 

“Then you confess you love me 

* T could not behold 
rejoined. “But our Blessed Mother will give me 
strength to conquer my feelings. I will die rather 
than swerve from my duty. Suffer me, I implore you 
to retire !” 

But the King would not relinquish he: hand. 
Abashed by bis ardent gaze, she cast down her eyes. 


9 


” eried Richard. 


dor opened, and Sir John Holland came in. 

He started on beholding the King and Editha stand- 
ing together in the bay-window, and turned very 
pale. 

“Pass on, my lord,” cried Richard, seeing he felt 
inclined to pause. 

But, to the King’s surprise and displeasure, Sir John 
came forward, and, controlling himself as well as he 
could, said,— 

“Your Majesty may not be aware that Ihave a 
prior claim to this damsel.” 

“A prior claim?” ejaculated Richard, looking at 
her. 

“Tis false !” cried Editha, indignantly. “ He is 
hateful tome! I pray your Majesty to deliver me 
from his further persecutions.” 

“ Reassure yourself, fair damsel,” said the King. 
“He shall trouble you no more.” 

But the young noble, who stood in very little awe 
of his royal brother, rejoined, ina half-defiant tone, 
‘“‘T do not intend to resign her, even to your Majesty.” 

“Presume not too much on my good nature,” said 
Richard. 

And he signed to him to leave the room. 

But Sir John Holland did not obey. 

“This damsel is mine, I repeat,” he said. “If I go, 
she shall come with me.” 

“Do not let him approach me, my liege !” implored 
Editha, clinging to the King for protection. 

“ Back, on thy life!’ exclaimed Richard, drawing 
his sword, as his brother advanced. 

“By St. Paul! I will have her, if I take her by 
force !” cried the young noble, unsheathing likewise. 

Fearing some terrible catastrophe might occur if 
this unnatural quarrel were carried further, Editha 
threw herself between the brothers. 

For a moment, they glared fiercely at each other, 
but no blow was struck, when Sir Simon Burley and 
Sir Eustace de Valletort suddenly entered. 

Amazed at the sight they beheld, they both rushed 
forward, and, seizing Sir John Holland, instantly dis- 
armed him, 

“ Are you mad, my lord, that you dare to raise your 
hand against the King?” cried Sir Eustace. “ Know 
you not that you have placed your life in jeopardy 
by the rash act ?” 

Sir John made no reply. 

Sir Simon flew to the door; and calling the guard, 
ordered them to arrest the young noble. 

This was done. 

“ Take himto the Beauchamp Tower,” added Sir 
Simon; “and let him be contined in a prison-cham- 
ber.” 

“ Must this be, my liege ?” cried Sir John. 

Fearing the King might relent, Sir Eustace inter- 
posed, 

“My liege,” he said; “the offence is too serious to 
he passed without punishment.” 

Thus admonished, Richard turned away, and his 
brother was removed. 

As he was taken forth, Sir Eustace remarked to 
Editha, “TI must look to you for an explanation of this 
scene.” 

“Lam the unfortunate cause of it,” she replied. 
“ The quarrel was concerning me.” 

“T feared as much,” said the knight, in an under- 
tone. ‘ You have but escaped one danger to fall into 
another. You love the King?” 

“ Alas! yes !” she ejaculated. “ Yet, fear me not.” 

“One person alone can protect you—the Princess,” 
said Sir Eustace. “Go to her at once. Tell her all.” 

“TJ will,” replied Editha, earnestly. 

And she quitted the room, unperceived by the King 
who was conversing with Sir Simon in the bay- 
window. y 

Searcely was she gone, than the Lieutenant of the 
Tower entered from the corridor. His looks proclaim- 
ed that he brought important tidings. 

“ My liege,” he said, with an obeisance to the King, 
“Sir John de Newtoun, somewhile Constable of 
Rochester Castle, has just arrived at the Tower. He 
is the bearer of a message from the rebel leader, Wat 
Tyler, and craves an audience of your Majesty. Will 
it please you to receive him ?” 


“But he says he hath been | 


“He shall have answer; but it must be 
considered,” replied the King. ‘* Call a Council forth-| 


your Majesty unmoved.” she| with in the great Chamber in the White Tower, and | step as that proposed,” observed Sir John; “but I am 
the Lord| bound to say that I do not think Wat ‘Tyler meditates 
When they are as- treachery.” 


summon to it his Grace of Canterbury, 
u : 

Treasurer, and the other lords. 

sembled, we will hear Sir John de Newtoun’s message. | 


“Tam glad to he:r your Majesty sa 


y so,” eried ‘Sir | 
Simon, approvingly.  “ Act 


up to the counse 


fear.” 
The Lieutenant then departed, to execute the King’s 


“Tis meet the Princess should hear the message, my 
liege,” said Sir Simon. ‘‘ Her advice is ever judicious. 
Shall we solicit her Highness’ attendance ?” 

“Nay; I will go to her myself,” said Richard. “ Come 
with me, I pray you.” 

Followed by the two commanders, he proceeded to his 
mother’s apartment. 





CHAPTER VIII, 


SIR JOHN DE NEWTOUN DELIVERED 
MESSAGE TO THE KING. 
In that unrivalled chamber in the uppermost story of 
the White Tower, wherein royal councils had been con- 
stantly held since the days of William Rufus, an 
audience was given by the King to Sir John de New- 
toun. 
Stretched from pillar to pillar on either side of the 
immense apartment, heavy curtains of arras, materially 
diminished its width, but heightened its splendor. 
Men-at-arms thronged the galleries; halberdiers were 
stationed at the principal entrance of the council-cham- 
ber ; and ushers, pages, and various officers of the house- 
hold, were assembled within. 
Beneath a canopy of state at the upper end of the 
room, and on raised chairs, sat the King and the Prin- 
cess, his mother. 
On his Majesty’s right were placed the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Lord of St. John’s, the Baronde Ver- 
tain, and the Baron de Gommegines. 
On the left, and near the Princess sat Sir Simon 
Burley, Sir Eustace de Namur, and Sir Henry de 
Sauselles. 
The whole assemblage looked extraordinarily grave, 
and Richard had never before worn an aspect so seri- 
ous, 
None of his light companions, who made a jest of 
everything, were present—Sir John Holland, as we 
know, being covfined in the Beauchamp Tower. 
As soon as the King and the Council were seated, 
Sir John de Newtoun was ushered in ceremoniously by 
the Lieutenant. 
After Sir John had made a profound obeisance to the 
King, who received him very graciously, he said, in ac- 
cents that plainly bespoke his trouble— 
“My gracious liege, I received the honor of knight- 
hood from that flower of English chivalry, the very re- 
doubted prince, your father. Ever mae and faithful to 
your illustrious grandsire, Edward III., I have ever been 
firmly devoted to yourself. What, then, must be my 
feelings, when I am forced to bear a message to your 
Majesty from villians, who Fave taken up arms against 
you? I deserve to be thrust from your royal presence 
with scorn. And if'you send me back unheard, to he 
put to an ignominious death by those rebels and traitors, 
[ cannot complain. Return I must! My word, never 
yet broken, is pledged to the rebel leader, and my wife 
and children are detained by him as hostages.” 
“Rise, good Sir John,” cried Richard, much touched 
by his affliction. ‘ Deliver your message without fear. 
However deep may be our displeasure with these pre- 
sumptuous rebels, we hold you excused.” 
** My liege,” said Sir John, much relieved by the as- 
surance, “ | must again pray you to hold me excused, if 
I employ language that may sound disrespectful. But 
[ have no option. Wat Tyler, the leader of the rebel- 
lious peasants, hath sent me as his ambassador to re- 
quest that your Majesty will come to Eltham Palace— 
now, alas! in the arch-rebel’s hands—to confer with him 
on various matters.” 
“ Go to him !” cried Richard, angrily; while indignant 
murmurs arose from the whole Council. ‘“ Doth the in- 
solent knave expect compliance on our part?” 
“ He does, my liege,” replied Sir John. “ He hath 
the audacity to demand that the conference between your 
Majesty and himself shall take place in private. He will 
not allow any of your Council to be present.” 


HOW WAT TYLER’S 











others. 


my liege,” continued Sir John, “is that he has certain | 





“Ay, marry, good Master Lieutenant,” replied the 


| Greenwich 


\himself in the hands of such a miscreant 7” 
well Simon. 


‘Tis a grave matter, and must be solemnly discussed.” | said Richard. 


1 of jeried the Princess. 
Just then, the door communicating with the corri-|those devoted to you, and you will have nothing to) with you !? 


behests. | 
























































to Eltham, and will guarantee your 
* And doth the madman imagine that we, the guar- 
oo 


cried Sir 


“JT would not for a moment advise any such insane 


“T should not fear to hold a conference with him,” 


“"Tis a snare to get you into his power, my liege !” 
“Think not he would hold faith 


All the Council were of the same opinion. 

“If your Majesty really desires to have an inter- 
view with Wat ‘T'yler,” said Sir Eustace de Valletort, 
“it can be managed in this way, but in no other, with- 
out danger to yourself. Send a message by Sir John 
de Newteun that you will meet him at your manor of 
Rotherhithe to-morrow morning. Descend the river 
in your barge, and, on arriving at the appointed spot, 
keep close to the shore, On seeing your Majesty ap- 
proach, the rebel leader, attended only by Sir John de 
Newtoun, can ride up to the bank, and the conference 
can take place. Sir John will keep a strict watch 
upon Wat Tyler’s movements, and, at a sign from 
him, the barge can instantly be rowed off.” 

“ We like the plan,” rejoined Richard, And no ob- 
jection being raised to it by the Council, he added to 
Sir John de Newtoun. “Take back our answer to 
Wat Tyler. Tell him he must come forward unarm- 
ed, and attended only by you. He may do so with- 
out fear. We will descend the river in our barge to- 
morrow morn. If we find him not at Rotherhithe, we 
shall forthwith return.” 

“T will deliver your message, my liege,” said Sir 
John ; “but I doubt ifthe presumptuous knave will 
be satisfied. Ile is so puffed up with success, that 
he fancies he can dictate terms to your Majesty. 
Should he not appear at Rotherhithe, the fault will 
not be mine.” 

“ Understand this, Sir John,” said Sir Simon Bur. 
ley, “though it forms no part of your answer to Wat 
Tyler; the whole of the Council will attend the King to 
Rotherhithe. They do not desire to take - part in 
the conference ; but since they are responsible for his 
Majesty’s safety, they cannot allow him to leave the 
Tower without them.” 

All the Council concurred in this opinion, 

“T trust I may be allowed to accompauy the King, 
and take one of my damsels with me ?” said the 
Princess. 

“ Undoubtedly, your Grace,” replied Sir Simon, 

“Who is to be left in command of the ‘Tower dur- 
ing your absence !” demanded Richard. 

“The Lieutenant. We can perfectly confide in 
him,” rejoined Sir Simon. 

The King signified his approval ; and, all being set- 
tled, Sir John de Newtoun took leave. 

He was conducted by the Lieutenant to the private 
stairs at St. Thomas’ Tower, where his boat awaited 
him. . 

Crossing the river, he made the best of his way to 
Blackheath ; and being provided with a pass, he had 
no difficulty in penetrating through the rebel host to 
the tent of the leader, 


CHAPTER IX. 
LIONEL DE COURCY AND HIS DAUGHTER 
BROUGHT PRISONERS TO ELTHAM, 

On flying from Canterbury, Sir Lionel de Courey had 
proceeded with his daughter, and all his servants and 
retainers, to a large mansion which he possessed in 
the neighborhood of Maidstone. 

Two days after his arrival, he was attacked by a 
large party of insurgent peasantry, and alter an obsti 
nate defence, his retainers were put to the sword, and 
the old knight and his lovely daughter were carried 
off as prisoners, and delivered to W at Tyler at Black- 
heath, to be dealt with as the rebel leader might deem 
fit. 
Aware of the outrage inflicted upon Conrad Basset by 
Sir Lionel, and being willing to atford the young rebel 
commander an opportunity of avenging the wrong done 
him, Wat Tyler refused all offers of ransom, aud sent 
the captive knight and his daughter to Eltham, under 
the charge of Frideswide and a guard. 
As neither Sir Lionel nor Catherine had been told that 
Conrad was commander of the rebel garrison quartered 
at the palace, they were greatly astonished when brought 
into his presence, and the old knight was struck with 
dismay. 
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Fresh murmurs arose from Sir Simon Burley and the with a two-handed sword on her shoulder, they were led 
|to the great banqueting-hall, where Conrad was seated 
“The reason he assigns for this outrageous demand, | 1m a royal chair. 


propositions to make which can vnly be discussed by noe hardly looked at her, With a feeling of gratified 


Guarded by Frideswide, who marched beside them 






On beholding him, Catherine cast down her gaze; but 


















































vengeance, he enjoyed the confusion into which the old 
knight was thrown.’ 

As to Frideswide, who stood beside the prisoners, she 
already hated Catherine for her beauty, and, with jeal- 
ous quickness, watched herevery lovk. 

After tegarding the old knight steadily for a few mo- 
ments, Conrad exclaimed, in a voice of bitter mockery— 

“ You are welcome to Eltham, Sir Lionel! The tables 
are turned since we last met. Then you were in power; 
now I am master !* 

Sir Lionel made no reply to this speech; and Conrad 
called for a scourge, which was breught him. 

“ At length I have an opportunity of requiting thee 
for the injury thou hast done me !” he said. 

And he raised the scourge to strike the old knight, 
who regarded bim sternly, when Catherine flung her 
self upon her knees before the vindictive young man, 
and besought him to spare her father. 

“Do not humiliate him thus, I implore you, Conrad!” 
she exclaimed. 

“ Why should I forbear to strike him ?” eried ( enrad, 
fiercely. ‘He had no consideration for me!” 

“ Desist, girl!” exclaimed the old knight, haughtily. 
“You appeal to one who has no sense of honor. I am 
wnarmed anda prisoner. The shame will be to himself 
should he strike me.” 

“IT was held by thy servants, when strack by thee, 
or thou hadst not been living now,” rejoined Conrad. 

“Had I the sword that bold woman bears upon her 
shoulder, thou wouldst not dare come near me!” cried 
Sir Lionel. ‘ Nor would I long remain thy prisoner !” 

“Give him thy sword,” said Conrad, to the Amazon. 

“ Not I, by the Rood !” rejoined Frideswide. “ I will 
sooner put him and his daughter to death !” 

And roughly seizing Catherine, who was still on her 
knees before Conrad, she forced her to rise. 

“Help, Conrad!” shrieked Catherine. ‘“ Thou wilt 
not let me be murdered by this terrible woman!” 

“ Re’ease her!” cried Conrad. 

And atthe word, Frideswide instantly relinquished 
her hold of the fair-damsel, but looked like a young lion- 
ess robbed of her prey. 

“Oh! she has hurt me!” exclaimed Catherine, clasp- 
ing her bruised wrist. 

“Thou art fit only for a Indy’s bower,” remarked 
Frideswide contemptucusly. 

“No more of this,” said Conrad, authoritatively,to the 
Amazon, 

Then turning to the captive damsel, he added— 

“ For your sake, Catherine, 1 am content to spare 
your father.” 

There was a slight tenderness in his tone, that did 
not escape Frideswide, and ivereased her secret anger. 

“IT knew you would relent, Conrad !” cried Cathe- 
rine, with a grateful look. “ Be wholly generous and 
set us free.” . 

“T will ask nothing from him!” said her father, 
proudly, 

“ And I will grant nothing more,” rejoined Conrad. 

“You have granted too much already,” muttured 
Frideswide, who looked sullen and displeased. “Shall 
I bestow them in a prison-chamber ?” 

“Oh! no—no !” exclaimed Catherine. 

Conrad could not resist her imploringlook. 

“Pledge me your knightly word, Sir Lionel.” he 
said, “that you will not attempt to e&cape, and neither 
you nor your daughter shall be placed in confinement.” 

“What I would not do for myself, [ will do for 
my child,” said the old knight. 

And he gave the required pledge. 

“Conduct them to the state apartments, and let 
some one attend,” said Conrad. 

But tinding Frideswide unwilling to obey the order, 
he signed to the captives to follow him, and led them 
to an adjoining apartment, where he left them with- 
out further speech. 

As he came forth, he found Frideswide standing 
near the door, and bade her, somewhat angrily, be- 
gone. 

She did not obey; but, looking fixedly at him, said— 

“Thou still lov’st this damsel. I am sure of it ; and 
I know what will ensue. Thou wilt yield to her en- 
treaties, and desert the great cause. Sooner than that 
shall be,” she added, with a look that left no doubt 
she would execute her threat, “I will kill her with my 
own hand.” 

“Thou art mistaken,” said Conrad, vainly es- 
saying to pacify her. “The damsel is nothing to me 
now.” 

“*Tis false!” exclaimed Frideswide. “Think not 
to deceive me. I have told thee what I wili do. Be- 
ware !” 

And she marched off, leaving him greatly irritated 
and perplexed. a 

“ Catherine must not be exposed to the rage of this 
jealous fury,” he thought. “She shall be removed to 
some strong room, where she can be carefully guard- 
ed. There is a tower in the west angle of the great 
court, in the lower chamber of which she might be 
placed. There she would be safe. It shall be so.” 

Having came to this determination, he gave orders 
that a repast should be forthwith served to the 
prisoners, and proceeded to the tower in question. 


passage ; but of this cireumstance Conrad 


ignorant, 


pared for Catherine’s reception. 


CHAPTER X. 
HOW CONKAD WA® PREVAILED UPON TO ABANDON THE 
REBEL CAUSE, 


damsel before her removal, Conrad next repaired to 
the apartment in Which she and her father were con- 
fined 

They hadt just finished the repast provided for them, 
and rose from the table as he entered the room, to 
thank him for the attention shown them. 

Evidently, Sir Lionel’s feelings had undergone a 
great change. Ile no longer regarded the young man 
haughtily, but, advancing towards him, said, in a 
frank, but apologetic tone,— ; 
“Conrad Bassset, | have wronged you; and I hast- 
en to tell you so, Since [have been brought here, I 
have seen enough of you to satisfy me that your na- 
ture is noble. Pardon me, if you can.” 

Surprise kept Conrad silent ; and he might have 


had not shown him that the change in’ her father’s 
sentiments had not been wrought by her. 

“Sir Lionel,” he rejoined, “you have effaced the 
wrong done me. I will think of it no more. Had you 
said thus much a month ago, [ should never have ta- 
ken up arms against the King, in aid of such an ig- 
norant rabble.” 

“ Why continue in rebellion against him ?” said the 
old knight. “I owe you a reparation, and will make 
it. Return to your allegiance, and you shall have my 
daughter’s hand,” . 
“ Alas, Sir Lionel,” rejoined the young man, in a 
troubled tone; “the offer comes too late. I have gone 
too far to retreat.” 

Catherine caught her father’s arm, and whispered 
in his ear. 

“ Have no fear,” said the old knight, addressing 
Conrad. “I will procure you a pardon from the 


King.” 

« Were I to conseut, I should become a double 
traitor, cried the young man, “ Yet, if I stay, I feel I 
shall yield.” 

“Then you shall not go!” eried-Catherine, 


tear himself away, and gazing at her passionately. 
“Stay! stay! or you will lose me for ever!” she 
cried, in accents that proved resistless. 

“ You have conquered, Catherine !” he said.“ For 
your sake, I will become faithless and foresworn to my 
confederates.” 

“Since you have thus decided, let us fly at once P 
she cried. 

“Impossible!” he rejoined. 
palace secretly.” 

“Secretly! Are you not the commander ”” 

“ You are given in charge to me by Wat Tyler,” re- 
joined Conrad. “I cannot openly disobey his orders. 
Besides,” he added, with a meaning look at Catherine, 
“ you have an enemy, who will watch jealously over 
you, and would assuredly prevent your departure.” 
“You mean that terrible woman who brought us 
here, and threatened me?” cried Catherine trembling. 
“ She frightens me. Do not let her come near me 
again.” : 

“T will place you where you will be perfectly se- 
cure,” said Conrad. “I came to tell you so. You 
must endure a few hours’ solitary confinement in a 
strong room.” 

“T will endure anything rather than be exposed to 
her malice,” cried Catherine. “ But will not my fa- 
ther be with me ?” 

“No, he must remain here,” replied Conrad. ‘“ He 
is inno danger. To-night I will liberate you both, 
and accompany you in your flight. Are you prepared 
to proceed to the Tower at once? I willconduct you 
thither. No guard will be necessary to your re- 
moval.” 

Catherine expressed her readiness to accompany him. 
“ Do not fear this separation from your daughter, 
Sir Lionel,” said Conrad. “ No harm shall befall her.” 
“} commit her to your care,” replied the old knight, 
confidently. ; 

Tenderly embracing his daughter, he consigned her 
to Conrad, by whom she was forthwith conducted to 
the Tower, 

As they crossed the court, they observed Frideswide 
among the spectators, but though she cast a fierce 
and vindictive glance at Catherine, she offered no in- 
erruption. 

“ There is that dreadful woman !” exclaimed Cathe- 
rine, shuddering. “I wish I had not seen her.” 

Conrad endeavored to reassure her, and would have 
thrown back an angry look at Frideswide—but she 

was already gone. 


“You must leave the 





As will have been surmised, it was the structure! 
beneath which was the eatrance to the subterranean | on to the tower, aud having placed the fair captive in 
was, the lower chamber, which, as we have stated, had 

On examining the lower chamber of the tower, he 
thought it well adapted to the purpose required, and junctions that no one should be admitted, 
gave directions that it should be immediately pre-| 


Desirious of offering some explanation to the fair) 


doubted that he had heard aright, if Catherine’s looks | 


“Nay do not detain me,” he exclaimed, unable to 


Somewhat discomposed by this incident, he hurried 


}been hastily prepared for her reception, he left her, 
and stationed a guard at the door, giving strict in- 





CHAPTER XI. 
'WHAT BEFEL CATHERINE DE COURCY IN THE TOWER. 

Catherine had been fer several hours in her prison- 
‘chamber, and began to find the long confinement ex- 
|cessively wearisome. However she consoled herself by 
the thought that her lover would soon be with her. 

Evening had come, and at night he had promised to 
liberate her aud her father, and fly with them from 
the palace,and she doubted not he would keep his word. 

Occupied by such thoughts, she was striving to 
banish the apprehensions that naturally beset her, 
when she heard the key turned in the lock, and started 
up joyfully, feeling certain it was Conrad. 

What was her terror, as the door opened, and Fri- 
‘deswide entered the chamber! She would have shriek- 
ed, but fright rendered her speechless. 

Having closed the door, the dreaded Amazcn strode 
towards her, while the poor girl shrank back as far as 
possible. 

Frideswide’s aspect, however, was not so fieree and 
menacing as it had been, On the contrary, she tried 
to assume a good-natured look, but the expression was 
ill suited to her countenance. 

* Be not afraid, fair damsel,” she said, in tones as 
soft as she could employ; ‘1 am come by Conrad's 
orders to take you hence.” 

“Twill not accompany you,” rejoined Catherine. 
“Nor do I believe he has sent you.” 

* You will change your opinion of me when I show 
you how easily you can escape,” rejoined Frideswide. 
“T tell you Tam sent by Conrad to set you free, and 
conduct you from the palace.” 

As she spoke, she stooped down, and opened the 
large trap-door. 

Catherine watched her in astonishment. 

“There! Will you believe me now ?”, said the 
Amazon, pointing to the steps. “ Beneath is a long 
underground passage, which has an outlet beyond the 
walls of the palace. I will guide you thither.” 

“But we have no light,” said Catherine looking 
down uneasily. 

“A light is not needed,” rejoined Frideswide. “ You 
will soon be out of the passage, and at liberty.” 

“T will go with Conrad, but not with you,” said 
Catherine. “ Why has not he come himself.” 

“Wat Tyler is expected at the palace,” rejoined 
Frideswide. ‘Conrad has sent me to get you out of 
the way before his arrival. You need not fear for 
your father. He can pay a ransom.” 

These assurances produced a certain impression 
upon Catherine; but she could not overcome her dread 
of the Amazon, and again recoiled from her. 

Losing all patience, Frideswide seized her, and 
thrust her down the steps. 

The Amazon instantly followed, and shutting the 
trap-door, stifled the cries of her victun, 

An hour later Conrad entered the Chamber. He 
had been alarmed by finding the door unguarded. 
But the worst apprehensions assailed him when he 
could nowhere perceive Catherine, but discovered 
Frideswide in her place. 

The Amazon was standing in the centre of the 
chamber, with her foot on the trap-door, and looked 
perfeetly calm. 

“ She thou seekest is not here,” said the imperturb- 
bale Frideswide. 

“What hast thou 
Conrad. 

“No matter! Thou wilt never behold her again.” 

“ Thou hast robbed me of one I loved better than 
life, remorseless woman!” cried Conrad, in a voice of 
anguish. ‘ 

“The temptress is removed,” rejoined Frideswide, 
sternly. “Thou wilt now coutinue faithful to the 
cause.” 

“Thou art a destroyer, and deservest death 
Conrad, regardiug her with abhorrence. 

Conrad looked at the Amazon with a fixed but be- 
wildered stare. Her cool manner and unflinching 
glance greatly puzzled him; but she did not for an in- 
stant shrink from the scrutiny. 


i 


} 


done with her ?” demanded 


ihe] 


cried 


“ T have delivered thee from the sorcery vi which 
thou wert bound,” said Frideswide. ‘“ By this time, 
Wat Tyler must have returned to the palace. Tecan 


justify myself before him for what I have done. Come 
with me!” 
And seizing his hand, she dragged him from the 
chamber. 
[ To be continued in our next.) 





Barxum’s Roman Hippoprome is daily increasing in interest, 
and novelties succeed noveities in rapid succession. While 
other managers are complaining of empty benches, Barnum’s 
vast Amphitheatre is crowded at all of the twelve performances 
given during each week. Mile. Victoria, ** the Queen of the 
Lofty Wire,” is the leading attraction this week, but whatever 
is the next in order will, no doubt, excel even this wonderful 
artiste, 
































| THE ALBION. _ | 











Insanity 4 Bae To Bankeupicy.—The Nash- 
vile Banner reports tte tollowing case ia the 
United S ates Distiict Court for the district of 
lenueseee: 

*‘Aa interesting case has jast been decided by 
Jadge Trige. Alovw>» Murphy, of Bedtord 
County. was declaced bankrupt two years ago on 
creditor's petition, The postition was served on 
him, and, in default of an anawer, he was adjad- 
icateG a bankrupt. He now comes to, after all 
his estate has bien in the hands of aa +ssignee 
in bankru tev, with a petition to the District 
Court of the United Stater, setting fi rth that he 
was insane at the time he contracted the debts, 
ind at the time of the instituticn:f the pro. 
ceedings in bankruptcy. Reference was made to 
the register to take proof as to Murpby’s iosap. 
ity. His ins.nity was establi-bed as set forth 
in the postition; whereupon Jud,e Trigg directed 
that the adjudic.tion be set aside, oa the prin- 
cipal that an insane man cannot commit acts of 
baukri ptev, aud Murphy s property was restor- 
ed to him.” 


The Pacific Mail Steamship Company. What the Suspension of Railroad Building has done 
- for the Iron business of Troy, N- Y- 
Tbe Troy Times presents a discouraging pic- 
ture of the iron iodustry in tbhatcity. I says: a == ae 
The iron trade is still very dull, but a revi-| When Sheridsn Shook was collector of the 
val is hoped for next fall. The sale of iroa de- | interne] revenue in New York Ci'y, be as: essed 
peuds larg-ly upon the condition of the rai'-|and collected joternal revenue taxes from brok- 
reads, in tbe construction of which a large quan-| ers on 8 sles of stocks made by them on their owo 
tity is requieed. Toe railroads that were at the account, There was no dirpate but that they 
time of the panic in the course of cors‘ru tion | were liable for taxes on sales on commis-ion, but 
have not improved in cooditiun thus tar during | they d nied ‘the legality of the imp sition of the 
1874, Cores quent'y, when there is no demand, | tax on sais on their own account, aud paid the 
itis unnecersary to have a supp y. tax under protest, a teat sult having b ev 
“ The firm of Griswold & Co., represents the| brou:ht by one of them against Shook to recover 
Bes-emer Steel Works and the Rensselaer [cou | the amcunt paid ty» him. Judge Nelson, before 
Works. About efght huodrd men are ordi-| whom arument was hid in this case, gave a de- 
narily employed in these establichments—five | cision which was constraed t» be ia favor of the 
uundred at the Renerelaer works, and the re-| plaintive. Subseqnently, ilentical qre tions in 
the Pacific Mail S 8. Company to cause his views por sy the ete 1 bea = ay Te sults brought by a ane ae ee 
a ’ rolls will aggregate $46,000, abou » of | twenty- e'ght cases in all) ageinst Saovuk were ar 
to be queetivned, aud the bona Ale stock holders which covs to the steel works. At the present | gcved by United States District A‘torney Bliss aid 
have conseq watly elected the foilowiog geatle- | tidfe there are one hundred men at work at the| Distr'et Attorney Phelps, befo e Judge Woodroff 
men ag D.rectors, vz: Rasaell Sage, Rofus | Reneselaer, aud as many at the steel wo: kr; but| who b.d provioarly givin av opinion in the case 
Hatch, Francis Alexander, William U. Gaion, | these will be throws out of employment at the| of Northrup azainst Shook at variance with the 
T. W. Pak, G. 8. Scott, J. D. Smih C.J end of this week N xt week the works will be} opinion given by Judge N:lson. In the argu- 
wee eae eee ee kee »’* “l entirely shut down, and will remain so until) meot berore Judge Woodruff in the Warren 
U-born and F. L. Talcott. further orders, cases, Mr, Blisa contended that Jndge Woodroft’- 
Corning & Co. usually employ eight bundred | decision was better than Judge Nelsou’s and war 
men, at a mvpthly expense of about thirty thouc-| better law ; M-. Poelps, who apnared for the 
and do'lars. Daring the past wiek only about | broker, coutending that Judge Neleon’s a cir- 
twenty men have been employed in the water|ion was correct, and thould be tollowed. Jadge 
mill, the other departments of the works bav- | Woodruff has given an opivioo ttating that h-> 
ing been shut down on account of the scarcity|saw no reason for clanging bis coiclasions ip 
of coal and ore, Supplies of both thesa will ar-/the Northrup ces», and ordered juigment for 
rive before Ssturday. and wo'k will bo resumed | Shook in all the cases. 
next week with a full complement of bauds, Ao appeal will be takea from this decision to 
**Ta the several m Ils of Busdon & Son, there | the Supreme Court of the United Stater, 
are regularly employed about fifteen buodred| About $200.0.0 is ths amouus invo!lvel to 


Taxation on Brokers’ Sales. 

Much excitement hes been created, all the 
week, by the attempt of outsiders to secure 
proxies, to elect seme members on the Direct oo 
ae tubstitutes for certoin names presented on 
the regular ticket,on the Annual E'ection which 
took p'ace on Wadneeday, Mey 27tb, the sore- 
heads having sabstitated Joha Riley aod R. S. 
Burrows for James D. Smith and Caailss J. Os- 
bern on the regular tick3t, which hatter, of 
course, was supported by the irrepressible aud 
indefatigab's Vice-President and Managing Di- 
rector, Rifus Hatch. 

Mr. Hatch has renjered tod muy services to 


Importat Decision py Jurce Wooprurr 


| 


| 








VAW NOSTRAND’S 

ECLECTIC 
ENGINEERING MAGAZINE, 
VOL, X. NO, 6,—JUNE, 1874—NOW READY, 


OONTENTS: 

On the Strength, Elasticity, Ductility and Resilience 
of Materials of Machme Construction, &c., y Prot. R. 
H. Travrsron, Member of the Society of Civil Engineers, 
(Illustrated); Road Construction in the Himalayas, by 
Major James Brown; The Admiralty Bugera on 
Screw Propulsion ; The Modern Europeau Style, by Jous 
DP. Stpvon ; Conditions which Determine and Affect the 
Development of Force trom Explosive Agents ; Tae Dis- 
integration and Utilization of Slag, by C. CLaus; The 
Intluerce of Acidson Iron and Steel; The Pneumatic 


We direct the attention of our readers, to the 
advertisement in another coiumn of the contents 
of the Jane number of ** Van Nortrands Eclectic 
Eogineeriog Magee ne’’ which contains all the 
live topics of the times, in conrection with 
Engiteering. Mr. Van Nostrand aleo pas for 
tule at bis wareroomws the oldest aud newest 
books appertaining to eclentifie and tiseful 
knowledge Aldies D. Van Nosrgann, 25 








these carer. 





Murray Street, N. Y. 





Tron AND COaL IN ALaBaMa.--Mr, Ab.am S. 
Hewitt, in his report ae Uaited Stites Commie- 
ti ver to the Paris Exposition of 1867, upon the 
product'o ) of iron and steel in its «economic and 
social relations, sail that io the Uuited States 


iron, as yet extensively developed, is on the 
Lebigh tiver in Pennsylvania. He yredicted, 
however, that when the iron business should be 
established along the great valley which extends 
fiom Virginia to Alabama, the lubor of bringing 
tle coal and crs together would be consice:ably 
le:s thau on the L-bigh river, and that it would 
be poesible to manufactare ion there in avy re- 
qvired quantity with as little labor—a most im- 
portant elemeot of cost—a: is quired for the 
production «f j:on in the Cleveland district in 
Grvat Britair. The cowl fie'ds and iron ors of 
Alabama are beginning to attrict the attention 
of capi’alists, and a writerin the Courier J »urnal 
gives owe information relating to the former. 
‘There are two distinct. well-defined coal fields in 
the S'ate, diff riug alike in quanti'y and quality, 
koown as the B ack Warrior and Cababa fiel’s, 
The firet embraces atoit 5,900 squire miles, 
yields a bituminovs coal whih burns freely, 
cokes well and makes gio! gar. The Cahaba 
coal field, for the most part, lies between the 
Selma. Rome and Daiton Railroad and the 
Cababa rive>, en} yields a better coal for gene- 
ral use than the other though it is more ex- 
pens ve to mine on acconnt of tronble ome 
hanes of shale. Abovt thice fourths of the 
Alabama coal nsed ia the S.ate comes from two 
mines in the Cababa tield. The day is uot fer 
dietant when the coal fields of Alabama beside+ 
supplying the nome consumption, which will be 
enormously increas.d by the development of 
inn mins, will provide all the Gulf ports witb 
the ,reaterc } oction of their fuel, it being only » 
little more then 200 oiles from the coal rm cians 
to 13 Sos-board si Porsacola, already suipe 
ments have been made to the Wart Todies, 


Tox Consecticur Savines BANKS ComMI-siONERS 
report that gencraily the banks are in g: od 
conditior. ‘ley, however, point out come 
weak t pote, and a Lumber of irregulatities. 

_ 


Tne Furcuase or Ss01enN Securmee.—The 
Commicsion of Apj eile has rendered a decis‘on, 
of which the following is the syllabus, in part, 
furnished by the Albany Law Journal : 

Hed, That a dealer in United States bonds 
payable to bearer, is not bound to it qnire of one 
«ff ring to seli, as to bis right or title thereto 
or to take avy pre al precautiobary measures to 
ascertain or pretect the tnteresias of others in 
case of the pirchace by him #f such bonds whict 
have been stolep. Anomi:son on bs part t 
«x mine and rey ard a notice of the theit left at 
bis place of business, will pot of itself, withou: 
tctual koowledve or notice, deprive bim of the 
character of a bona fide purchaser (Reyneids and 
Gray, C,C, dissenting ) 

One who purchases negotiable paper before 
due for a velaable consideration, in good faith. 
and without actus) koowledge or notice of avy 
defic of title, holds it by a title val'd as agains: 
every other person. 

S.epicions of a defect of title, knowledge of 
circumstances which would excite such snspicior 
in the minds of a prudent man, disregard o° 
means of information, an ¢xemination of whict. 
would disclose such cefect, in tine, gross negli- 
gence at th: time of the purchase, will not alone 
Cefeat his title. It is evidence, but not con- 
cutive of bad faith, aod that must be estal li-b- 
ed by one seeking io impeach euch title, Seyde. 
v Nat. Cur. Bank, Opinion by Lott, Ch, C, 


é 











men, the monthly pay rol: averaging $60,000. 
All of the establicbments connected with this 
firm are in operation,except the seam mill, roll: 
ing department, and portions of the rivet de 
partment, 


dred mea are at work. 


+ The i t prosp 
Toe Messre. Burden state that they intend onl 
to continus to mavufec'ure, the class:s of iro 





about two monthe in the summer. 


works will remain closed. Tucre is but littl 


either of the mills of the Mesere, 
Griswold & Co. 


The cause of ali this is sim ly no sales. 


tion of $1U to $12 per ton. 
RECAPITULATION, 
Total pumber of wen ewplvyed in all 





n1a.—If half the reports aod rumors which bav 
veen circulated about quicksilver 
during the lesc three weeks should turn out t 


years, far beyond avythivg ever known before, 
eighteen months or more. 


quicksilver; at others. refase ore has been work 
three or four per cent. of miueral. 


fined to Lake and Soroma counties. 


specimens exhibited bav+ been very rico. Bi 


the same vicioity. 


of the scutbero end of Clear Lik e, 
nas been held aad worked by » com any fo 
borax and sulphur, but wi hout much succes 
in cleariog away the rubbish a large quantity o 
shat apprared to be volcan’c iock was throw: 
vat aa worthlers. 


upwa ds; of twenty per cent, of quickeilver, auc 
was fac richer th.o avy clunabsr whicb bad be 1 
worked in Califurnia during the last five years. 
{t is not likely that the grass was suttered 
‘0 grow under that proepect:r’s feet. A com- 
pany of ten capit.lists w 8 immediately formed, 
and the old borax stock, consisting of 3 000 
shares, was bouzht up at rates averaging abvut 
$10 a share 

It is said that there are not le s ‘han twenty- 
tive hundied tons ot this cinoabar rock, which 
had been thrown oot as refu:e and that there 
isan almost unlimitd qvantity in sight. Ii 
these reports ars found:d on fac’, and they 
come to us from credible persons, who have no 
interest in the mine, it will not be long tefore 


treme prices of quickeilver than the old onee, || 
the demand was g:eater than cou d be supplied 


of it at that, ought to innure incidentaily to the | 


The worke ars vot running on full 
time, however, ani butcne thousand one hua- 
‘the rolling mill may 
temporarily resume operations next week, but 
itwll only be for the purpose of filling av 


the cheapest region for the manafacture of pig |“ are not flattering 


for whi b they have « rJers, and contemplate, in 
any event, the absolute ruspenrion of work for 
A similar 
p'an will bs followed at Corning’s, and it is not 
known how long the steel works and Rensselaer 


etock cf manu‘actared material on hand, at 
Burden or 
Cornirg & Co. Lave been less 
fortunate io this respect and will soon bave to 
cease work on ac ount of want uf storage — 

vr 
chaut iron is actually being sold at ajr'ce per 
ton leas than cost, is some inetanc.s at a reduc- 


the mil 6 O:dinarily......e.eseeee-s 8,100 | Mr. Deming every cent of his officiel deposits, 
Number ewployed a: the picssat time, loavl g bim $29,00) besides. His stock in the 
BDULE... 0c ccccee seecee ceseeeees 1,400] bank was taken as collateral security. The 
Total amount of montuly p y rolls....$135,000 | amount of stock thus taken wae uot ascertained, 
Number of men likely to be out of em- **Lt ia not the geveral belief that the liabilities 
ployment in amonth.. ............ 3,100) to depositors will be met in full, although that 


Mose D1 covebiss oF QUICK-ILVER IN CALIFOR- 
diecoverics 


be true, there would be an amount of quicksilver 
producd in California during the next few 


Nigh grade civnalar ore bas, according to all 
accounte, been very hird to fiod for the past 
At 8 me of the re- 
duction works ore bas bsen teduce ! which con- 
tained no more than ore and a half per cent. of 


ed, and pew oe rarely tu:ined out more than 


‘Lhe receut discoveries bave been chi fly con- 
lyolated 


much of this was probably flovt ore, which nay 
or may but indicate Jarge bodies ot float ore tw 
‘be most important dis- 
covery tbus far reported is, tbat in the vicinity 
Toe ground 


Lately the attention of » 
shrewd prospector was drawa to thie rock, and 
sau p'ee were seut to this city for assay, ‘Lu 
‘est showed th t thie neglected rock contaiaed 


that pure ores bad limited producticn so that | the State. 





Baaking Items. 


Fatvorne oF tue Farmer's AnD Macn Nios’ Bank 
or Reoagstern, N Y.—Thbis concern of whicb 
Stats Treasurer Thoms Baines is Vice Pr: sident 


reference to which the Rochester Uuivn gives 
the followi: g particular-: 

‘*The annuuucewent of the fact did not startle 
those citizens who were at all acquaioted with 
the condition of effsirs in the institution—in 
fact ramors have p-evailed for months that a 
suspension might ve expected any day. Srill 
the «fficers continued conducting business and 
receiving deposits, ‘Ihe capital steck of the 
bank is $!00,0)0 and it wus conducted under 
the State lew of 1873. 

“Inquiry of the ceshier of the bank failed to 
draw out any eatisfactory information. Jt wa: 
stated as the confidential belie: of tho official 
who was talked with, that the assets when col- 
lected wou d pay every cent. of the deposita— 
stated to be $18,000. Lt wasals> stated that 
the bank would not lose over $30,000 by the 
failure of A. Brenoan & Son, dry goods mer 
chante. Another loss waa through the late 
County Treasurer George N. Deming; amount 
$59,000, It was claimed that the bank had paid 


y 
D 


remains to ba reen, The suspension has no pan- 
icky f-atures about it, and need came no excite: 
ment,” 


Five NationaL BAnKs IN THE Intention CF ILLI- 


nois and Indiana bave lately resolved to with- 
dia” from national banking and go int» busi 


0 


Process of Sinking Piles, by J. W. Guenn, C. FE. ; hat 
is Fire-proof Construction ? The Speed of Unarmored 
Ships ; The Attraction of Magnets and Electric Coxduct- 


and Manager, closed its doors on Moy 19tb; in| 


ors, by Grorge Gore, F. R.8.; The Preservation of 
Timber : The Effects of virgo Heat on the Compasses 
ot Iren Vessels: Domes of Stone and Briv-k; Asphalt 
and Wood Pavements ; On Fire-proof Building ; A Tor- 
pedo Detector; River Pollution—The Reports of the 
Commiss.on ; ‘The Strophometer, or Speed-Indicator, by 
A. Hearson Esq. Assisvant Engineer, R.N.; My- 
draulic Motors ; Construction of Conical Roots ; The 
mosphere as a Vehicle of Sound, by Jonny Tynpatt, F, 
.8.; Discussion of the Applied Forces in a Draw- 
bridge, by H. D. Eppy, C. E. Ph. D., Princeton, N. J., 
(Lllustrated) ; Recent Improvements in Steam Boilers. 
PARAGRAPHS—Reports of bngineers’ Societics; 
Iron and Steel Notes; Railway Notes; Engineering 
Structures ; Ordnance and Navel Notes; Book Notices; 
Miscellaneous. : 
TERMS—Published Monthly at $5 per annum ; single 


numbers, 50 cents. 
DP. VAN NO&TRAND, Publisher. 
No. 23 Murray Strect, and No. 27 Watren Street, N. Y. 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Mevived Edition, 
y rewritton by the ablest writers on everv subject 


tited from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work oviginally published under the title of Taz 
New American Cy(Lorepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained if 
ail parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of scterce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled “* The American Cyclopedia.” 
Wiibin the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want. e 

‘The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent revo- 
lations have occurred, involving navonal changes of 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own eceets 
which was at its height when the last volume of thee d 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and 4 new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 


= 





Entire] 
re 





auder the State laws, 





Incuraxce 1v lowa.—'‘Ihe report of the Insur- 
ance Commisrioner states, that last year was an 
unusually nofortonite one for the insurance 
business in Iowa Several of tbe companies los 
more than double the amount they received, 
Fiftern foreiga companies have witbdrawn from 
the S ate, come of which the Commirsioner says 
were, no donbt, induced to do 60 on, account of 
proxcations having been «on d i 


Large i to our goqeriee knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. _ 
The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of tame, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
oosslonaty been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
te acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 





(| them ia the city of Dubaqve, for failure to com- 
ply with the letter of the then law in not filing 
their statements withia the time prescribed. 

The pnmter ot policies isined in the State 
doriog the year was foor thouand six hundred 
Toe amount of preminme received wan $469,578 
69. The eam paid for losses was $256,602 34. 
. | [he receipts received for premiums exceeded the 
{| amount paid for losses during the year $712 976 
‘1/35 = The loses paid being a little ls than 
twenty-six and cne balf per cent of the pre- 
miums received in the State dusing the year, 
‘eaviog to the companies for reserve, « xpenses, 
lividenes. etc., seventy-three aud onc-Lalf per 
cant, of the premium. 


3 


annual e’atements, his decreased cons!derably 


Che aggregate receipts for premiums in the Stat: 
in 1872 were $1,037,622 86, being s'x'y-sigh: 
tbenzand dollars more than the receipts of 1873. 
A good cause fora cocsiderable reduction it 
the busin es of the Iowa companies during thi 
paet year, is to be found probably in the forma- 
tion of a coasidviab!e number of local mutua 
companies, organized under a provision of the 
code which exempta th m from coming unde 
the requirements of the iusurance law, and re- 
lieves ‘hem from making reports to the Aud‘to 
of the State. These organ‘zations, I understand 


some other excuse must be offered for the ex-|are becoming quite popular with our peop) 


ocate d outside ut the cities and large towas o 
If experience should prove them ti 


be successfal, we may expect that the class ci 
Twenty per cent civnabar ores, end a mountain | basivess which our lowa companies have hereto 


ore ottained—I mean country ani farm rieks- 


nenefit of the miners of thig coast.—3au Fran- | wil! bz to as‘ill greater ex'ent insured in thor 











cisco Bulletin, 


local ingtitutione, 


of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well a8 to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
istorical events. 

‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for cari y- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed! on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compasa 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experic.ce and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present cdition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial eifect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘they embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable feature, of sccnery, ———, 


‘Th> business or the past year, a8 shown by the 


when compared with the reports of last vear. 


and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics an 
| manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc'avo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE “)¥ BINDING. 

Tn extra Cloth, per vol $5 on 

In Library Leather, per vol 6 GO 

In Half Turkey Morocco, per Vol... .7 00 

in Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol oe. 8 00 

In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 

In Fall Russia, per VOl...ceecereeceeeee ++-10 00 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes until] 
sxompletion, will be issued once in two months. : 
*,* Specimen pages of the * American Cyclopedia,’ 
showing type, illustrat.ons, ete., will be sent gratis, on 
applicacion. 
First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addret sce Py blishers, ; 


iy. APPLETON & CO., 
349 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
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___ INSURANCE, — 


OFFICE Or THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL ATLANTIC 
nsurance Company, 


io sroaoway, wy. MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 281ru, 1874. 
JA TAC TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 


“INSURANCE, 








NEW YORK, January l6th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING ®TATEMENT OF THE AF- 
sim of the Company is published in confermity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 


a 1873... .cceccccseccccccevesees $100,305 77 
. Premwums received fro: 
736,774 40 


CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- } 
ING STATEMENT OF I'S AFFAIRS ON TH: 31ST DE- 
CEMBER, 187°} 





A ’ 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive.... Premiums receive fon Marine Ricks trom +t 


Jan, iSite Bt Deo 1875... 





Total amount of Marine Premiums.... #83; 170 17 





r 2 D xa Premium ov Polieies uot marked olf tst bee 
: This Company has issned no Policies, | wary, IS 5.0... 0.6. cee ceeeeeee 
except on Cargo and Freight for the To!ei emo ut of Marine Premiums... 
Voyage. No Poticies bave been issued upoa Lit: 


No risks have been taken upon nULES|  jisks: 
OF VESSELS, With Marine Risks. 
Premimms marked off as earned during the Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 
Pettod a8 ALOVE.....cccrecerecersceseeeees $715,623 30] to SIst December, 1873..000.ssseececcees eet, 20,016 73 | 
= for Losses, Expenses, and Losses paid during ths same | 
bates, less Savings, &c. PCTION....cccccsccccoes eocrees $2,960,882 49 
diag the same period..--..-4598, 319 43 eee 
Keturn Premiums... .¢41,4 
THE COMPANY HAS =_ FOLLOWING ASSE18: 
Farha eepte ° ae eee axes «+ 988 947 38 
nited Stutes and other stocks. ..440,895 73 United States and State of New York Steck, 
Loans on Stocks, drawing int: rest244,159 00 City, Bank and other 8 elect $8,967,105 16 | 
: : : ~—— #719993 11} Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise...... 2,892,000 00 | 
Tremium Notes and Bills ceceivanle....... 117 087 04| Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages..... ++ 467,000 09 
Subserption Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 | Interest, and sundry notes and claims duc | 
Keinsurance and Claims due the Company 74,618 93] the Company. estimated Stow vensseceeerers 122.591 66 | 
CstIMALEd At... seceeecreneteoesececens Premium » otes and Bil's Receiv 2,833, 02 2 


nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 





Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
PODBCS..ccccreceseee-coseesese$l, 208,319 26 


The Company has the following assets. viz... 














Total Assets... secccecssescceccsecess $1,001,220 08 
SIX FER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the| SIX PER CENT. interect{on the outstanding certifi- | 
3rd day of February. cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their | 
FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICA’ ES OF | egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sid of 
THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- | February next. 
decmed and paid m cash to the holders thereof. or their} The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
‘egal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd | redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
day of February, from which date interest thereon will | representatives, on and after Tucsday, the 3rd of Febru- 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of} ury next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
fayment and cancelled to the extent redeemed. The certificates to be produced at the time of paymert 
A dividead in Scrip of THIRCY-FIVE PER | and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issucd for 
CEN t. 1s decilarea on the amount of Earned Prem: gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
for the year ending December 31st, 1873, which may be | will be in gold. 
entitled to partictpate. Certificates for which will beis.| 4 pividend of FORTY PER CENT. is de -laved on the 
sued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next. net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 


By order of the Board, 31st Decembor, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 





TRUSTEES: on and after Tuesday, the 7uh of Apr rn xt. 
JOuUN K. MYERS, Ww ate & oe 14 By order of the Board, 
i. > CLAFLIN FRANCIS PAYSOD 5 - ° 
1 GILLESPIE,  JENIAL READ, J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
A c. R AR JOHN R WALLER, _ 


FRUSTEES 

Wir I, Wree, 
SnHerrabp Ganvy, 
Gorpon W. Burxnam, 
Frepericx CHavuncy, 
Cuantrs P. Burnett, 
Francis Skippy, 
Ropr. B. Minturn, 


J. D. Jones, 
Cu. Ries Dennis, 


W. M. RICHARDS W H. H. Moone, 


SYK 
H.C, SOUTHW oe FERDINAND A. BOKER, | [IPSEY COT» 
ge MORAN, pf Lt _ I eMItH’ Cuarure H. Kessrur, 


GEMAN, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, HENRY D. OL Ln, ——- ——— 


Roprer L. Srewanr, 
i, ADAM T. BRUC JOUN H. WALT, 
ALBERT B STRANGE, JAMES I. DUNITAM, —— anes &. Bovese. 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. De FORESS, : ; ‘en VBL 


Daniet 8. MILLER, 

JOHN. K. MYERS, President. |W». Sryras, 

WM. LECONEY, Vice-President, | Wu1am E. Donor, 
Josrrn GAILLARD, JR, 


Tuomas Have, Secretary. ©. A. MAND, 

AME * 
Joun D. Hew ert, 
B. J. Howtann, 
Bens. Bascock, 


Aexanper V. Biakr, 
Cuances DALevecid, 
Josian O. . 
Cuagres H. Marsnans 
Anoien Lemoynr, 
Grokor W. Lane, 
Avan T. Sackertr, 
Tromas F. Younes, 
Simon De Visser, 


THE Horace Gray. 
‘ 1 J. D. JONES, President. 
Nafe Deposit Company) cusses vexsis vierreident 
a W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
OF NEW YORK ’ J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice President 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


ee ree ) Be ) kK > 
Corner of Liberty Street. HANI BOC 
FRANCIS H, JENKS, Presidevt. 


JENK Sterling Exchange Tables 
Tle Building Absolutely Fire-Proof,| By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALF BY 
The br ck w lls of its two fronts overlaid with 


0, H. CROSBY, 19 William, 8t., N. Y, 
WHITE MARBLE. 


PRICE, $2.00. 
The First Established in the World, Z snaiheitiitaianianind 


an __ AMUSEMENTS, 
SAFE-KEEPING Bi ie 
GREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME. 


o 
- » staat 

: V ALUA BLES, M’LT. WLLE VICTORIA, VICTORIA 
M’LL FE QUEEN OF THE LOFTY WIRE, VICTORIA 
EON DS, — PLATE, JEWELRY, | wie EVERY AFTERNOON '|\WICTORLA 
ILLS Etc. N’LLE! AND MONDAY AND FRIDAY, VICTORIA 
7 LLE . EV oo _ a Ma CTORIA 
*LLE Brilliant programme for this week.| VICTORIA 
vaves GUARANIEE, M’ ‘LLE| The great scene of Doanybrook |V ICTORIA 
AND THE M™’ > Fair, ae oe Se and — y EN very A 
: . " *LLE ning with si ~—_- a ause. n CTORIA 
REWVTILVG OF SAE ES, | wrreeashire Races, Wheelbarrow VICTORIA 
ou 90 LE Brigade and oats Sack Races. VICTORIA 
fire and Bw g'ar-Proof Vaults, 


LE The full list of Chariot Races, Hur- VICTORIA 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN, 


’LLE dle and Flat Races, Steeple Chases, VICTORIA 
LE Elephent, Camel, =. Pony and VICTORIA 

Rooms tor Ladies, 
With every convenience, | segentte desks, &c., are 

















P T. BARNUM'S 
. 


«LE Monkey Races. Menagerie open VICTORIA 
LLE daily at 1:30 and 8 o’clock P. M. VICTORIA 


~ ‘THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852, 


x<eeEEREE 
ERE! 





Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 

A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSJ]ST 
FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
Or ACROSS BROADWAY. RAILROADS, MUNES and INSURANCE, 
At the Company's special request its Charter contines} fg Published Every Saturday, by 

its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuabler, JOHN H LYER 
The Public are invited to Visit the <i iL ig 
Premises Yi4 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY 











fO AND FROM LIVERPOO!, 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


| tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 











INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers. 





CALL'NG 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 





Southerly Course. 





-Saturday, May 50, 2 FP. 
Saturday, June 6, 10 A, 







Or CHESTE zn + 20, 10 A. M. 
UF RLICHMO)D Saturday, Juve 27,2 P 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

CABIN, #89 and #30, Gold, acecrding to ae ommodsa- 
tion. Round trip tickets at low rates | 

STEERAGE —YTo and from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Derry, Beltast, Havre : Hamburg 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 

Drarts issued at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passaxe and general Dynan pple at the 
Company's Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Steerage © fices, "33 BROADWAY and Pier 45 North 


River, N. Y. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 








To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
900 in gold) on cach of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
| gers the best possible guarantce f-r safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avei: Ice and HEADLANDs. 








ns. Tor 

GSPAIN...ccccce coccces MM C. ANADAssecsseeeod 76 
EGYPT ..ccccs ° 

ITALY 
FRANC 
HOLLAND 
DENMARK. 
One of the above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every wt and fortnightly to London direct from 
New Yo 
Cabin ps 
Pre 







seeee 4470 
eeee rd 





sage to Liverpool.........+.+.#70, #80 and $90. 
Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 


Stecrage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 

Bustol, Quccnsiown, Tendonderry, Glasgow, London, 

rt a Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 

hage 

The Steamships cf this line ere full-powered, and the 

largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 

ork. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 

are spar-decked, atfording every convenience for the com- 

fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 

fort, with cconomy. 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 

69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











THE STATE LINE. 





'O GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 
Stave oF PeNNSYLVANTA, | Stave of Nevana, 
Srave or VIRGINIA, Sraie or INDIANA, 
State or GrorGta, STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Srare or Fioripa, Strate or Lovistana, 
Stare oF MINNESOTA. 
Sailing every other Saturday fiom the Company's dock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 
Weexty Sarines i Juve. 
The accommodations and provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those ofany other line. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

Cabins —$70 and $89, gold, osesoting to accommodation. 
jon Tickets—$120 and $140, gold. 
Intermediate or Second Cabin--$50 currency. 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class Ine or route. 
Steerage office 45 re 
For dates of sailing. apply 

AUSTIN BALDW IN Ye ( *0., Agents, 

0. 72 Broadway, New York. 

JOHN F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, Chicago. 

H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 State street, Boston. 

GEO, LH. LEAF, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 





"OCEAN § STEAMSHIPS. 












CUN ARD LINE. 


EstasiisH-p 1840. 


‘The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 


BLYWREN 
LIVERIOOL, FOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—Freit! New York every 


. | Wednesday and Saturday. From Bostort every Twesday- 


Rates of Passage: 
FROW L'VERPOOL TO NEW York OR ROSTOV, 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Clase, £26 
Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers € arrying Sterage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


FROM NEW YeRK O8 BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 


First Clase, $80, 2100 anid 3130 Gold, according to ae 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additicnal. 

Steerage, #30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenston, and 
all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bulls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean as 

For Freight and Cabin yemen apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Rowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at LIL Broadw ay, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 3 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acent. 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers: 
ILLINOIS, rrom PHILADELPHIA, Tuunspay.. -May 28 





| OHIO, ss ooJune 4 
Fr des gees “ “ +» June Il 
INDIA “ « -June 18 
PENNSYLVANIA, * sed vi June 25 


Gaz Rates of passage, payable in currency : 
Cabin, $100 and 275; Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 


66 vT ”? 
RED STAR LINE, 
NEW YORK TO ANTWERP, 
Steamers : 
VADERLAND, Se SWITZERLAND, 
YBELE, 
sailing Twice a Mont =. 
Cabin, #90; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 
‘<< Dragts on England and Ireland, 


ANCHOR LINE. 


PASSAGE RATES REDUCED. 


New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMEKS LVi RY ALTERNATE DAY. 


From Ccmpaty’s piers, 20 ond 2t North River, N. Y.: 















Scotix, Thuisday... ey 2 Suurday.June 6 
Angha, Saturday; May # Fthiepia, Tuesday..June 9 
California, Tvesday.June 2 Casiaha, Thursday..June 11 


c 
Jrinacria, Phudey June ra topia, Saturday....June 13 
RATES OF VASSAGE—PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEENSLOWN OR BELFAST: 

Cabin, $65 to $40, aceurding to steamer and accommo- 
dations. Return tickets issued at reduced rate:. Intet- 
mediate, 828. Stecrage, S2s. 


@@F" Drafts iccued for any amount at lowest rates. 





Send for circ uli ars, giving further information, to Com 
pany’e offices, 7 Saves Green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 





Pacific Mail Steamshin Line. 





To California. Japan aad China, 
via Panama. 
KALES OF PASSAGE. 
(including all necessaries for the trip.) 








NEW YORK _To CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Buiit Steamships, 


will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey City, 
as follows: 


immense s. ecccceccesesccoesecocessccescss Mame 1B 


Carrying a amd passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada, to ports 
in the British Channel and all other points in England. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, ere | 


and convenience ¢ 
CABIN ‘AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
First Cabin .. secssecceeeeseeeees 875 5 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin. 25 currency. 
Steerege.....+ . 30 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff. GES 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 





ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 





Whetoer or business or from ouriosity FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance. 


No. 17 Broadway. 


>EMBROKE.... chihinnmniigacaspuaucieninaanannt 


provided with all ~~ latest improvements for the comfort 


For furtber particulars apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and in New York to 


New York to San Franciseo, $50, £100 or $110 currency. 
San Francisco to Yokvhama, £159, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, 2200, gold, 

Steamers leave Vier 42, Noith Kiver, New York, as 
| follows: 

Henry Cnacncey, Commodore A. G. Gray, June 6, at 
“= oLon, Captatn & P. _ Grifie, June 20, at 12 noon. 

And every alternate SA‘TURDAY thereafter, calling at 
Kingstown, Jamaica, and connecting with all steamers 
for Central American and South Pacific ports. 

Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 

| Fequire. 

Steamerrs leaye San Francisco for Japan and China, as 

— 8: 

| DAPANeescecccveccceceteens 

| Gurar REPUBLIC.. cocccccccccccedURE 27 
and every fo:tnightly Saturday thereafter. 

Steamers leave China and Japan for San Francisco and 

| New York, as follows : 

From Hong Kong..Apml 12 From Yokohama...April 21 

From Houg Kong..May 13 From Yekohama...May 20 

From Hong Kong..May 27 From Yokohama.. June 3 
Tea will be brought from San Franciseo to New York 

fast, in twenty-eight days, at $40, gold, per ton of 2,(00 

pounds. 

For freight and passage, or further information, apply at 

} the Company’s Cilice, cn whari, foot of Canal street, New 
York. 
RUFUS HATCH, 

Vice-Pres. and Manoging Director. 





ereceeseveres dune 13 










i. J. BULLAY,§ 
Supenptendent 
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